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Send for Catalogues.”’ 
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Mr. A. PENNINGTON CARTER, Secretary, Carbon Co., says: ‘In renewing the subscription of the Kid- 
der Board I beg to leave to assure you that we appreciate your efforts in the good cause. Each district in 
the State ought to subscribe for Tae Jourmal. No better use could be made of the tax-payers’ money.”’ 

Mr. F. Prerce Lenz, Secretary, Lehighton, Carbon Co., writes: ‘ We subscribed, as a Board, for 
The Journal last year, and are so much pleased with it and so greatly benefitted by it, that we feel we 
cannot well dispense with it, hence we herewith renew our subscription.” 

Mr. J. M. TaGGart, Secretary, Fairview, Cumberland Co., writes: “ Please find enclosed seven dol- 
lars for The School Journal for another year. We think we cannot get along without it. So 
please forward to us by order of the Board, beginning with July number. 

Mr. C. E. Wo iF, Secretary, South Middleton School Board, Cumberland Co., writes: ‘‘ Enclosed find 
| seven dollars for "(Mhe Jourmal for our Board. The vote on the motion to renew subscription was 
| unanimous showing that our Directors think it a help to them in the discharge of their duties.” 

Mr. F. G. BEernp, Secretery, Egypt, Lehigh Co., Pa.,: “he Jourmal has become quite a 
necessity to the Whitehall School Board, It contains so much useful information for teachers and directors 
that, after organizing, we at once decided to have it again. I first subscribed for Mhe Jourmal in 1869 
and have read it reguarly ever since. It discusses educational questions, and school matters in general, very 
fairly.” 
Mr. JoHN S. FREDERICK, Secretary, East Coventry, Chester Co., writes: “ Herewith find order for 

$7.00 for our Board. We would not know how to do without The Journal, as it contains so much 
matter of importance to Directors.” 
Mr. A. R. ENGLAND, Millvale Borough, Allegheny Co., writes: ‘One year ago this month our Board 
ordered me to fill out one of your subscription blanks for "The School Journal, Volume 37, and in 
that order we included our Principal, At our meeting for organization in June, I asked: * What will I do 
about The School. Journal for this year?’ Came the response: We have spent over $10.cco 
| this last year, and we think it one'of the best items in the list of expenses, So you will please send one copy 
of the New Volumé,to teach of the following named persons.” 


So also of other School Officers now Renewing Subscription. 
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HE decision of the supreme court of 
Wisconsin excluding the Bible from the 
public schools as a sectarian book, is one 
that will not be likely to stand. The decis- 
ion of the supreme court of any state, in 
order to stand, must be a just decision. It 
may well be asked, ‘‘ What did the framers 
of the constitution of Wisconsin intend ?’’ 
No one for a moment will suppose they in- 
tended to have the Bible excluded from the 
public schools. They were mainly New 
England men, having a religious bringing 
up. The interpretation this court puts on the 
constitution they framed would make them 
turn in their graves. Those men meant to 
exclude sectarian teaching, just as they said. 
But does that rule out the Bible? Does it 
rule out Milton’s Paradise Lost? This court 
wrongly defines sectarianism. Sectarianism 
comes from the employment of some special 
statement for the purpose of drawing to- 
gether men and women into an organization. 
But the schools do not use these statements 
for this purpose; hence they are not sec- 
tarian. .The use of the statement makes all 
the difference in the world. That decision 
will be reversed.—V. Y. School journal. 





Tuis ceaseless cry and strife for something 
we have not got, this outstretched hand of 
humanity, is not a caprice, nor yet an act 
of selfishness, but rests on this divine, inborn 
sense of heirship to all things; only we for- 
get that we must inherit through God, that 
only the meek possess the earth, the pure in 
heart see God. But what atruth! What 
transforming power is wrapt up in it! What 
a light it throws on toil, and narrow circum- 








stance, and all these restraints and bonds 
that tie us dewn to this place and that task! 
I take it that a great part of this earthly 
tuition and discipline is not more to work 
out the evil that is in us, than to prepare us 
to receive what God has in readiness to give 
us. I cannot otherwise interpret the great 
and terrible withholding seen in the vast 
majority of lives; this fearful negative must 
mean a gracious positive.—7Z. 7. Munger. 





OnE of the Superintendents has sent to 
each school officer and teacher a circular 
containing excellent suggestions, as well as 
some sensible requirements. One of the 
best things in this circular is the encourage- 
ment for teachers to read educational books 
and journals. In this connection he says: 
‘‘If you would be a teacher worthy the 
name, you should study, not carelessly read, 
some good book on the Science and Art of 
Teaching. I recommend White’s Pedagogy. 
The first part of this book deals with ele- 
mentary mental philosophy and requires 
close study. The last part treats of practical 
methods of teaching. Applicants for certi- 
ficates will be excused from writing in any 
three subjects in which, at their last exami- 
nation, they passed above eighty per cent. 
providing they pass a satisfactory exami- 
nation on this book.’’ Under the head of 
record he says: ‘‘At the end of each term 
write out a full list of grades and classes on 
legal cap paper. This report should show 
where and in what text-book each class 
began work, what has been studied, and at 
what place in the book the class ceased 
work. If supplementary work has been 
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given in connection with the book, mention 
it, stating the amount done. In primary 
classes, where oral instruction has been 
given, state what has been accomplished. 
Give your opinion regarding what should be 
reviewed and where each class should begin 
work, If certain pupils are somewhat ahead, 
or not so far advanced in any of the studies 
as the average of the class, mention it. 
This report should be filed with your direc- 
tor for the use of the succeeding teacher, 
and a copy delivered to the Board of Ex- 
aminers.’’—AMichigan School Moderator. 


Ir is a little ridiculous to see a man who 
is so absolutely confident that he is right 
that no doubt comes over his mind that, 

erhaps, he may be after all somewhat wrong. 
His self-confidence is something sublime to 
contemp ite. With the air of an absolute 
monarch of all he surveys, he says, ‘* You 
are wrong.’ The fact is, the true man is 
always open to conviction—always ready to 
learn, always eager to find the truth. This 
true man is a rare man, and soa valuable 
man when found. Dr. Deems of this city 
was once preaching in a most earnest man- 
ner, what he declared to be the truth. All 
at once he suddenly stopped, and dropping 
his voice said: ‘‘AmI wrong? If lam I 
* want to know it. If any one will point to 
me my error, I will give him a patient hear- 
ing. I am anxious to know the truth.’’ 
Here isa true man. ‘This has made Dr. 
Deems what he is, and just this spirit will 
make any man a “rue man. It would be an 
excellent thing for some thinker to write an 
article on ‘‘ Prejudice.’’ The world needs 
education on this topic. Confidence in 
opinion is an excellent thing, but at all times 
our confidence must be held subject to the 
revelations of fuller and better light. 

Rev. John H. Vincent, the Chancellor of 
Chautauqua, when asked recently to de- 
scribe Chautauqua in a few sentences, wrote 
the following: ‘‘A quarter of a million of 
people are closely connected with Chautau- 
qua, a summer city, an ideal community, a 
centre of educational influence. Plato’s 
‘Republic,’ Moore’s Utopia, Bellamy’s 
Looking Backward, are dreams. Chautau- 
qua is a reality, great in its achievements, far 
greater in its possibilities. Chautauqua 
says to the student, the teacher, the clergy- 
man, the lawyer, to the young and old, 
‘Come to the groves, study, listen, develop 
your bodies, refresh your minds, be broader 
wiser, better. True recreation is found not 
in idleness, but in change of occupation.’ 
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Chautauqua is a city where public functions 
are carried beyond the usual limit, to pro- 
vide instruction and amusement free to all 
citizens alike.”’ 


A PERSON inquiring whether he should 
seek the office of teacher, ought to look 
carefully at the duties required. The first 
of these is to secure obedience on the part 
of the pupil, and the second is like unto it, 
to see that the lessons are thoroughly learned. 
Where this is not done all higher instruc- 
tion, moral and religious, must be value- 
less, perhaps even injurious, as tending to 
prejudice young people against what is good. 
I have noticed that the schoolmaster or pro- 
fessor who is ever preaching piety, but who 
cannot keep order, is of all teachers the 
most likely to turn away his scholars from 
religion. On the other hand, it is equally 
certain that a mere disciplinarian or forma- 
list, strict as a Pharisee, is not likely to rear 
the highest style of pupil. A thorough in- 
structor must aim at something higher than 
coming up to the requirements of the State 
Superintendent or his Board of Trustees. 
He must seek to attract the interest and, if 
possible, to gain the affections of those 
whom he would lead and guide. Mere dis- 
cipline, however perfect, will not generate 
a living and lively school. With nothing 
else there will be a want of attention on the 
part of the scholars and a consequent dull- 
ness and stupidity in the work executed 
It is not enough to have system, there must 
be life superadded. The teacher who would 
make lively pupils must himself be alive. 
It needs fire to diffuse heat. The dull 
teacher produces dull scholars. Almost all 
the great teachers I have known have been 
distinguished for life. Some of them have 
been lively to excess, and been absolutely 
without common sense ; but they were able 
to carry on their pupils by the stream of 
their enthusiasm.—V. Y. /ndependent. 


THERE was a Plymouth man, Ichabod 
Morton ; he descended from the George that 


came over among the Pilgrims. Once when 
he was away on business, staying in a Bos- 
ton boarding house, his sleeping-room, in 
the night time, became supernaturally 
lighted up, and he had a vision of this world 
as it ought to be according to the Gospel rule 
of love ; and he made a vow—lI don’t know 
if to any person—I ¢hink to some kind of a 
presence—that he would give his life to 
bringing that state about. It was somehow 
to be done by Love—and there was nothing 
he took more enjoyment in than in joining 
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in singing hymns that treated of love. Well 
—there’s no time to go into particulars, but 
first he was ‘‘ that cold-water man,’’ and 
then he was an abolitionist, and then he 
finally came to believe that school education 
ought to be made a way of bettering the 
world ; and he went to town meetings time 
and time again and plead to have the dis- 
trict plan done away with and the town take 
the management, and to have longer schools 
and better teachers ; and this, he said, would 
take more school money, and—well, ’twas a 
long fight, for the poor parents said what 
was good enough for them was good enough 
for their children, and the rich knew they 
could send theirs to private schools. But 
he kept at it, and got every year more and 
more money set off, and finally had matters 
fixed so that children of about the same age 
could go together. Then he worked fora 
Girls’ High School, and then for a Normal 
School to teach teachers to teach, and that 
seems sensible enough to my mind. Why, 
I remember him going round our county 
with that state agent, Horace Mann, lectur- 
ing and begging money for a building. 
Horace Mann put something about him in 
print. Well, he wasn’t thought much of by 
the general run, but he put his life into this 
kind of work, and when he died, his last 
words—spoken to a gentleman who had been 
on his side—were, ‘‘ Don’t let the schools go 
down.’’—Mrs. A. M. Dias. 

THE true test of a religion is not what 
men do for it, but what it does for men. 
God is love. A religion that comes from 
God must make men loving. It must make 
men unselfish, gentle, generous, broad, tol- 
erant. If it has not this effect, then, no 
matter how beautiful its claims may be, no 
matter how vast its place in history, no 
matter what millions kneel before its altars, 
no matter what wealth is lavished in its 
spread, no matter what zeal is shown in its 
support, it has sprung from no seed that 
God has planted, and it bears no fruit that 
God will own when his angels shall go forth 
to gather the harvest in. 





THE schools are only one of the potent 
educational forces of the day, and the whole 
responsibility for good morals and sound 
culture does not rest with them. The 
schools recognize their duty, and are willing 
to assume their task of giving children a 
start, an impetus in the right direction. 
They will gladly strive to impress right 
character, impart the elements of know- 
ledge, and inspire a love of learning ; but 
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they beg to be relieved from the onerous 
exactions of those who demand that the 
school send forth the pupils clothed with 
supernal attributes, and profoundly versed in 
all the intricacies of human wisdom and 
handicraft. The critics of the schools, 
while condemning so unsparingly, not only 
overlook what is good in the old methods 
and their results, but are not cognizant of 
or ignore the actual progress of education in 
recent times.— Ohio Ed. Monthly. 

School Inspector Hausenfelder, of Ham- 
burg, Germany, said recently to the teach- 
ers of his district: ‘‘ Gentlemen, my col- 
leagues, I am not a spy who comes to watch 
you, nor a policeman who searches for 
violations. If you should think so, I would 
be very sorry. I come to your schools to 
enjoy myself with you, if everything goes 
lovely, and to counsel you in a friendly 
spirit, ifthere is anything in disorder. Rest 
assured our combined efforts will straighten 
things. At all times I come asa friend.’’ 








DIESTERWEG’S opinion was, that every 
teacher should be able to speak easily and 
fluently on his feet, to enter into discussion 
dispassionately in school or society. If any 
teacher were of the opinion that he could 
think a matter, but was unable to give it ex- 
pression, he was mistaken ; for what in mat- 
ters of thought one cannot express, one does 
not possess or has not thought out clearly. 
Thought and word originate the same move- 
ment of mental activity. The one is not 
possible without the other, as little as a mind 
without a body. Hence mental exercises 
should always be attended by oral and 
written exercises; and candidates for the 
teacher’s profession should frequently prac- 
tice ‘‘ free speech ’’ in public discussions. 


It was once my misfortune to be in a 
senior class where the teacher had the decid- 
edly erroneous idea that the aim and desire 
of every girl in the room was to take advan- 
tage of her, and deceive her whenever she 
had the opportunity. In fact, on several 
occasions she informed her scholars that she 
‘‘ didn’t think there was an honest girl in the 
class.” You can readily imagine the con- 
tempt in which she was held by the majority 
of her pupils, and how little love or co-oper- 
ation there was in that room. The “ un- 
principled ’’ did their utmost, and the 
teacher, taking no pains to either expose or 
prevent them, denounced honest and dis- 
honest alike. There were girls in that room 
who were the very essence of honesty and 
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uprightness, and they resented this treatment 
bitterly. A little boy, having been placed 
in a new school, and being asked by his 
brother how he liked it, replied that ‘it 
was’t any use trying to be good in that room, 
for she thought we were a// bad.”’ 


Nort only is one man unlike another, but 
every man is essentially different from every 
other, so that no training, no forming, nor 
- informing, will ever make two persons alike 
in thought or in power. Among all men, 
whether of the upper or lower orders, the 
differences are eternal and irreconcileable 
between one individual and another, born 
under absolutely the same circumstances. 
One man is made of agate ; another of oak ; 
one of slate, another of clay. The educa- 
tion of the first is polishing ; of the second, 
seasoning ; of the third, rending; of the 
fourth, moulding. It is of no use to season 
the agate; it is vain to try to polish the 
slate; but both are fitted by the qualities 
they possess for services in which they may 
be honored.’’— Ruskin. 


OUTLINE maps are necessary helps in the 
school room. As to them about the same 
conditions prevail as to reading charts, and 
teachers are only too frequently cast upon 
their own resources in getting them. If, in 
such case, teachers can not draw their own 
outline maps, they should write to the Edu- 
cational Publishing Co., 106 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago, for map stencils. These are about 
30 by 40 inches in size, cost ro cents each, 
can be had of each hemisphere and each 
grand division, and consist of sheets of very 
thin but strong paper with perforations 
to indicate boundary lines, rivers, moun- 
tains, ranges, cities, etc. By placing these 
stencils evenly on strong sheets of manilla 
paper (in order to keep them in place, 
weights should be put on the corners of the 
stencils), and rubbing them over with dry 
blueing on a soft piece of cloth, a faint out- 
line map is produced on the manilla paper. 
The different lines on this map may be re- 
traced and made more prominent by means 
of pencils of different colors; and, if it is 
desirable to have names on the map (many 
of our teachers claim it is mof desirable), 
these may be put on with pen and ink. After 
the maps are completed they should be var- 
nished and put on rollers; thus they may be 
kept and used for years. A teacher who will 
put himself to the trouble of thus making a 
new map for every new class, and putting in 
the geographical data as they dre learned, will 
. find his reward in the progress that his 
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pupils will make. Maps of this kind have a 
decided advantage over many of the costly 
outline maps; they contain just what is 
wanted, neither more nor less, while many 
maps, by an over—abundance of names and 
marks, only help to confuse the pupils’ minds. 


To put an egg into a bottle looks like a 
good deal harder thing to explain than the 
king’s question how the apple got into the 
dumpling; and for this reason the secret of 
the trick will please young people who love 
to make their friends wonder. A writer in 
the Rural New- Yorker tells its young read- 
ers how they may perform the ‘‘magic’’ 
feat of putting an egg in a bottle. Like 
many other curious things, it is easy enough 
when you know how. This is the way it is 
done: Soak a fresh egg for several days in 
strong vinegar. The acid of the vinegar 
will eat the lime of the shell, so that while 
the egg looks the same, it will be soft and 
capable of compression. Select a bottle 
with a neck a third smaller than the egg. 
With a little care you will have no trouble 
in pressing the latter into the bottle. Fill 
the bottle half full of lime water, and in a 
few days you will have a hard-shelled egg in 
a bottle with a neck a third smaller than the 
egg. Of course, you pour off the lime-water 
as the shell hardens. How the egg got into the 
bottle is a conundrum that few can answer. 

In thirty-one words how many “thats’’ 
may be grammatically inserted? Answer : 
Fourteen. He said that that that that man 
said was that that that one should say; but 
that that that that other man said was that 
that that man should not say. That re- 
minds us of the following ‘‘says’’ and ‘‘said.’’ 
Mr. B. did you say or did you not say what 
I said? Because C. says you said you never 
did say what I said you said. Now, if you 
did say that you did not say what I said, 
then, what did you say? 


Let us warn teachers, especially young 
ones, against attempting to reply to any 
question by a scholar when they do not 
really know what answer to give. No one 
can be prepared for every question which 
can be asked. The veriest fool can ask more 
in five minutes than the greatest philosopher 
can answer in a life-time. I know the temp- 
tation is great to give a reply of some sort, 
which may be right or may be wrong, ‘‘ for 
fear the scholars should think us ignorant ;”’ 
but that temptation must be battled with. 
The real treason why an answer is attempted, 
ninety-nine times out of a hundred, is pride, 
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and it is pride which will certainly have a 
fall; for if the scholar does not know at once 
that the reply was a guess, he will remember 
it, and confront the teacher with it at some 
most inopportune time—perhaps quote his 
own words against him. ‘Then, indeed, will 
the scholars look down upon that teacher, 
and probably give him a far lower place in 
their regard than he really deserves. If, 
however, their teacher is well informed, and 
well ahead of them, he will not sink at all in 
their estimation if he honestly confesses that 
he cannot answer some particular question— 
it is generally one of fact—on the spur of 
the moment. Still, he should carefully treas- 
ure the question, and see that he obtains the 
correct answer to it for the very next time he 
meets his class, and should give them the re- 
ply, with any other information on the subject 
he may think fit.— Central School Journal. 





Reap, O pedagogue, the biographies of 
great men, and see how many of them must 
once have trod the painful path of the stupid 
scholar. Darwin says of himself that he 
never could remember a date ora line of 
poetry. One of the masters of Thomas Hill 
Green, afterward professor of moral phil- 
osophy at Oxford, England, and the ‘‘Grey’’ 
of Robert Elsmere, said of him as a school- 
boy, ‘‘He is slow and easily puzzled.’’ 
Prescott, the historian, could memorize his 
tasks in mathematics while at Harvard, but 
could not understand them, and at last gave 
them up asa waste of time, with the ap- 
proval of the professors. Turner was told 
by his teacher that he was a dunce, only fit 
to become a blacksmith, because, forsooth, 
he could not comprehend geometry ; yet he 
became one of the greatest painters of the 
day, and put into daily use the principles of 
that science which he was judged incapable 
of understanding. 





CicERO said: ‘‘A man would have no 
pleasure in discovering all the beauties of 
the universe, unless he had a partner to whom 
he might communicate his joy.’’ The school 
must discover some way of making conver- 
sation natural, pleasing, and improving. 
There is no. other intellectual exercise so free 
and spontaneous. In talking one is an 
author without the responsibilities of author- 
ship. The difficulty with the school in re- 
gard to all its work is the constraint. There 
can be no good talking where there is re- 
straint; hence the difficulty under the almost 
inevitable restraint of the school of providing 
the conditions for good talking. We are 


not prepared to suggest ways and means, but | 
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rather to emphasize their importance. The 
teacher must find some way of inspiring free- 
dom, ease, eagerness, artlessness, joyousness. 





I saw a little spotted turtle sunning itself 
in the shallow water. I lifted the stick in 
my hand to kill the harmless reptile; for 
though I had never killed any creature, yet 
I had seen other boys, out of sort, destroy 
birds, squirrels, and the like, and I hada 
disposition to follow their wicked example ; 
but all at once something checked my little 
arm, and a voice within me said, clear and 
loud, ‘‘It is wrong.’’ I held my uplifted 
stick in wonder at the new emotion, till the 
turtle had vanished from sight. 

I hastened home and told the tale to my 
mother, and asked her what it was that told 
me it was wrong. She wiped a tear from 
her eye with her apron, and taking me in 
her arms, said: ‘‘Some men call it con- 
science, but I prefer to call it the voice of 
God in the soul of man. If you listen and 
obey, it will speak clearer and clearer, and 
always guide you right; but if you turna 
deaf ear or disobey, then it will fade out 
little by little, and leave you all in the dark 
without a guide. Your life depends, my boy, 
on heeding that little voice.’’—Parker. 

President Eliot is reported as saying in a 
recent address: ‘‘I firmly believe ten min- 
utes a day given to one book of the highest 
class, such as the Bible, Shakespeare, or to 
a book of the second class, like Virgil, or 
Homer, or Milton, will make a man cultured 
in a very few years.’’ This istrue. It isin 
this way that many of our best men and 
women, though largely deprived of school 
and college privileges, have yet attained a 
high degree of genuine culture. What a 
blessed means of culture was the good old- 
fashioned custom of reading the Bible, morn- 
ing and evening, at the ‘‘ family altar.’’ 








The little child has a natural ear for metre 
and rhythm. In repeating a familiar lyric of 
Mother Goose, that classic of the nursery, 
he renders the opening couplet at once as, 

‘- Mistress Mary, 
Quite contrary ;” 
but ten or twenty years later, when he has 
lost this childish sensitiveness to the music 
of verse, you cannot depend on his reading 
in Hamiet, ‘Our wills and fates do so con- 
trary run. Ten to one, he will give it, 
‘* Our wills and fates do so con’trary run,’’ 
in utter unconsciousness that he has made 
prose of it. To the child metrical analysis of 
a line is easier than the grammatical analysis, 
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and half an hour’s oral instruction will give 
him an understanding of the leading forms of 
English verse—iambic, trochaic, anapzestic 
and dactylic—technical terms and all; that is, 
if he is led to deduce the essential facts and 
principles for himself from the poetry, as 
illustrated in the notes to Anglish History. 
His mastery of the subject should be tested 
by requiring him to find other examples of 
the various metres (except, perhaps, the 
dactylic,) not limiting the search to the book 
in hand.—W. /. Rolfe. 

Keep on with your right thinking Most 
of our thinking has resulted in only a tangled 
skein of silk. Begin to untangle, and out 
of the new thoughts you will weave a beau- 
tiful cloth of gold, to be cut and fitted into 
garments for your words and actions—gar- 
ments for your bodies, for which the angelic 
raiment isa symbol.—Alargaret Ford Moran. 


Our great thoughts, our great affections, 
the truths of our life, never leave us. Surely 
they can not separate from our conscious- 
ness, they shall follow it whithersovever it 
shall go, and they are of their nature divine 
and immortal.— Zhackeray. 


Truth sits like a queen of the universe 
arrayed in all Beauty and all Love. Every 
generation tears down old principles and 
systems and tries to establish new principles, 
all of which is proof that man is as yet 
tossed about on a sea of mental darkness.— 
Simon Kearl. 


Good govern- 


Supt. Albert Hardy says: 
ment and a healthful discipline come from 
within, are spontaneous, spring from right 
motives and aims of the pupils, from the 
self-respect and respect of rightful authority, 


and from interest in the school work. Only 
such government and discipline can fit 
pupils to become useful citizens of a self- 
governing country. 

Manual training gives mental gymnastics 
of a kind unattainable from books; it gives 
a dull boy his missing stepping-stones; it 
gives a bright boy the chance to question 
and establish his authority ; it teaches hand 
skill.—2. H. Richards. 

A system of public schools is a great 
business, and must be operated on business 
principles; supervision in a system of 
schools is more necessary and more directly 
productive of beneficial results than in any 
other lines of business.—/. R. Preston. 
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A half-hour’s exercise in the open air will 
renew, to a remarkable degree, the retentive 
power of the brain and the capacity for 
study, when the brain is weary with contin- 
uous work.—/. H. Kadllogg. 


A school, in order to be a good one, 
should be one that will fit men and women, 
in the best way, for the humbler positions 
that the great mass of them must necessarily 
occupy.—/. G. Holland. 


HOW A TEACHER MAY WASTE THE 
TIME OF HIS PUPILS. 


BY SUPT. J. C. LATTIMORE, CALIFORNIA. 


Each recitation is a campaign against the 
enemy in the country of ignorance. The 
teacher is the general, his pupils the troops. 
Every general carefully studies a map of the 
country into which he proposes to march, 
farmiliarizes himself with the location and 
strength of the various strongholds of the 
enemy; so an experienced teacher thinks out 
his route,decides upon points to be gained 
and methods of reaching them. No battle 
was probably ever fought out exactly as it 
was planned; but the general who has a plan 
knows where his troops are, and in what 
condition they are, and so is best prepared 
to meet any change of plan which circum- 
stances may require. So the teacher who 
plans his work may not carry out those plans 
entirely, but by his plan holds his work well 
in hand, ready to manage it in-any way that 
circumstances may require. A poor plan is 
better than no plan. 

The younger and less experienced a 
teacher, the more necessary to study out a 
plan, and the more time it will require. An 
experienced teacher, being familiar with the 
route and difficulties, may not require so 
much preliminary preparation, but, though 
it may take him but a moment, he needs it 
and makes it just as certainly, even though 
he be unconscious of it. 

In not studying the roll of his class prev- 
ious to recitation. This is also preparatory 
work, determining the strong, the weak, the 
unreliable, the unworthy. It will be well to 
make a special list of certain pupils who 
have been neglected, who are specially weak 
and need special attention. It is a good 
thing to grade the class just before recitation, 
thus discovering. pupils whose standing you 
are uncertain of, or really do not know. 
This is especially necessary at beginning of 


ie not planning his recitation beforehand. 





enjoy 
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term, when pupils are strangers. Let the 
known ones alone, make a memorandum 
of the unknown. Call on them at the reci- 
tation for the purpose of finding them out 
and fixing them on the mind. 

In talking too much. He is the best 
teacher who manages to have his pupils say 
the most by saying the least himself. Pupils 
grow by their own activity and not by the 
activity of the teacher. The talking teacher 
will run his class down in numbers and 
power. The better he talks the worse his 
work, and the more wasteful he is of his 
pupils’ time. The pupils may call him en- 
tertaining, and enjoy listening to him ; not- 
withstanding they will lose interest and drop 
away. A talking teacher cannot stay long 
before his classes. His pupils understand 
his game at once, know their rights and dare 
maintain them. The talking teacher can 
soon break himself of this time-wasting habit 
by always calling on a pupil to say what he 
intends to say himself. If the pupils cannot 
say it, then they are not sufficiently prepared, 
and it should go over as a part of the next 
lesson. The pupils are there to recite, not 
to hear their teacher recite. The talking 
teacher can never know the condition of his 
class. By holding his tongue between his 
teeth, if necessary, and permitting his pupils 
to recite, he will not only discover how 
little his pupils know, but that many of his 
class can recite their lessons much better 
than he can, if he will give them a chance. 

In pretending to hear a lesson that has 
not been sufficiently prepared. I say pre- 
tend, because it cannot be recited by the 
pupils if they have not studied it. It may 
be recited by the teacher, but that is sham 
and wasteful, and the pupils know it. My 
usual practice is, if about five average pupils 
fail to respond to any point in the lesson to 
say: ‘* Take it again, you are not ready to 
recite !’’ Sometimes the whole lesson goes 
over under such circumstances, and I use 
the time in reviewing or in giving a prelim- 
inary drill on the ill-prepared lesson. * * 

In calling on some pupils too frequently. 
This wastes the time of the many, who are 
thus neglected in giving activity to those 
who need it least, and denying it to those 
who need it most. The teacher must resist 
the tendency to be overpowered by the three 
or four active members of the class. Better 
habitually not call on the leaders. Reserve 
them for the rarely hard places, work in the 
others on the easiest points. 

In repeating questions to pupils. 
a bad habit, and can be overcome. 


This is 
Pupils 


enjoy being held closely to the rule, that 
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questions shall not be repeated. The habit 
trains pupils to inattention, its correction 
awakens a spirit of attention and mental 
vigor in the class. Repeating questions is 
weakening and wasteful. 

In permitting pupils to repeat questions. 
This is unnecessary, is weakening, and there- 
fore a waste of time. 

In permitting pupils to recite when they 
are not making a point. Whena pupil is 
reciting thus, stop him, ask another pupil if 
he is saying anything. If he, the second 
pupil, thinks he is, request him, the second 
pupil, to state the point made by the first. 
Energy of expression, clearness of ideas, 
thoroughness of mastery are encouraged, and 
time saved, by not permitting this bad prac- 
tice. Pupils will not be offended by close 
ruling, if it is done kindly. They like it. 

In repeating answers to pupils. A teacher 
can have no idea how much time he wastes 
in this way till he watches himself closely. 
The repetition is, of course, usually to have 
a faint answer heard by all, or to empha- 
size it. The same result will be better ac- 
complished by calling on another pupil to 
repeat it, and so by correcting the habit, 
give the pupils greater activity. 





—~>— 


NATURAL TEACHERS. 





T isa singular, but beautiful spectacle to 

see one who is *‘ born to teach,’’ perform 
its processes. He would rather be with learn- 
ers than any other class; rather see them 
acquire what he knows than be in any other 
employment. A young man who had mani- 
fested good business abilities in a large mer- 
cantile house in this city, disappeared ; he 
was missed from his place, and often men- 
tioned. Finally, he was met on Broadway 
by one of the firm, and inquiry was made 
as to his employment. 

‘*T am teachiug school.’’ 

‘No; not wasting your time on a lot of 
boys and girls? Why, we will put you in 
business by which you can make ten thou- 
sand dollars.”’ 

‘* But I want to teach.’’ 

‘‘Are you going to make money by it? 
What salary do you get ?”’ 

**A thousand dollars.’’ 

‘‘ Well, you are foolish to work so cheap.”’ 

‘* 1 know it is low wages, but I like it.”’ 

After a few words more, the business man 
went to his store, and detailed the incident, 
closing as follows : 

‘* He ought to teach ; he likes it ; he will 
teach well. I wish I could find such a 
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man in this city to send myson to; I would 
give him a thousand dollars a year myself.’’ 
The teachers who have done the most 
good in the world have been made of such 
stock. They have no difficulty in govern- 
ment ; they wonder to hear others talk about 
the misdeeds of scholars. They proceed 
by the simplest methods. The pupil is sure 
of sympathy. He knows his teacher, be- 
lieves in what he is saying ; that he prac- 
tices it himself; that he likes to teach him ; 
nay, that he likes him for some unexplained 
reason, ‘These are the reasons some teach- 
ers teach so well.—WV. Y. School Journal. 


—_—_— ee —— — 
EDUCATION AND CITIZENSHIP. 


HE annual address before the Literary 

Societies of Franklin and Marshall Col- 
lege at the close of the late session was de- 
livered by General D. H. Hastings. His 
subject was ‘‘ Education and Citizenship.”’ 
The following is an abstract of his address 
for which we are indebted to the Co/l/ege 
Student : 

‘¢ Within a week the cable has reported 
an authorized interview with Prince Bis- 
marck, in which that distinguished states- 
man declared that there has been too much 
education both in Germany and Russia; 
that in the former country it led to dis- 
satisfaction and disappointment, and in 
the latter to disaffection and conspiracy. 
There were, he said, ten times as many 
people educated for the higher walks of 
life as there were places to fill, and 
further education was making pedantic 
theorists and visionaries, unfit for constitu- 
tional government. 

‘*Nothing could better illustrate the 
wide difference between governmental 
systems and peoples than such a declara- 
tion as this. No American statesman 
within the past hundred years could have 
given utterance to such a statement. It 
is the education of the people, their en- 
lightenment and the exercise of broad in- 
telligence, which gives strength to the best 
forms of constitutional government. Edu- 
cation makes no class distinction under 
popular forms of government where every 
man is a sovereign whose well-trained intel- 
lect is a source of power not merely for 
its possessor, but for the state. The 
United States would not have come as 
they did through the political storms and 
the civil war of a quarter of a century 
ago had it not been for the mental breadth 
and character of the common people, due 
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to the universality of their education. 
So far from unfitting them for constitu- 
tional government, it equipped them for 
the best duties of citizenship—that citizen- 
ship which is at once the foundation and 
reliance of constitutional government. 

‘‘Into whatsoever avocation he _ goes, 
the young man owes it to himself, not less 
than to his country, to concern himself 
with public affairs. It is from the ranks 
of those best informed, most interested 
and most industrious, that men for public 
administration are drawn. There are 
loftier reasons. This is a government of 
the people—by the people—in just that 
degree that the people themselves choose 
to make it such. It will retain its best 
characteristics and wholesome relations 
to the people only so long as the people 
shall determine it must be so. There are 
no times when the people should leave to 
others the duties they ought to attend to 
themselves, and the aggressive interest of 
the educated man in all political acfion is 
always to be desired and must always 
prove beneficial. There are always men 
willing to reap the benefit of the voters’ 
indifference, As party government is 
necessary and inevitable in a free country, 
it is the duty of every citizen to attend 
the primary meetings of the party with 
which he acts. If honest and intelligent 
men neglect such duties, they thereby 
hand the control of the party over to 
others who may not make such use of it 
as they would desire. There is too much 
exaggeration in talk about corruption in 
politics and in public life. Often those 
most responsible are the loudest in com- 
plaint. Our own politics are less corrupt, 
and our own politicians, taken as a whole, 
are far more scrupulous than those of 
most free nations have been, either ancient 
or modern. We may admit that there 
are ignorance and corruption existing 
among some in political life in this 
country, but not nearly so much as there 
is in England or in France. What there 
is we see much more distinctly, because 
we meet it face to face. The truth is that 
our party politics are more intelligently, 
less dishonestly and more honorably con- 
ducted than those of Great Britain, with 
which we are oftenest compared, and the 
average of political morality is higher in 
the United States than in any other nation 
in the world. 

‘*This will be improved by the direct 
attention of educated men, and from time 
to time a higher tone will be given to al! 
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our affairs. Good morals in_ public 
administration have an _ elevating influ- 


ence on all the channels of business and 
individual enterprise. It needs no argu- 
ment to inspire the intelligent citizen to 
vigilant and correct participation in poli- 
tics. It is the proper disposition of every 
man to belong to some one of the political 
parties. Many loftily profess want of in- 
terest in matters of party detail or political 
organization ; and yet all that our govern- 
ment is to-day is due to party effort, and to 
party politics are we indebted for most of 
the great achievements in our national career. 
‘*It is a too common practice to speak 
flippantly of our legislative bodies and 
officials, for whom we are ourselves primar- 
ily responsible. If they do not suit us we 
are to blame for having failed to interest 
ourselves in the choice of those who would 
have suited. Politics should be a part of 
the business of every citizen. There is 
always need of the strengthening influence 
and practical judgment of educated men, 
particularly educated men in business life. 
Theorists are common enough, but one 
practical thought usefully applicable to 
man’s every-day affairs is worth more to 
humanity than all the vapory theories of a 
lifetime.’’ - 


TEACHING READING. 








TWENTY METHODS OF DEVELOPING AND 
TEACHING READING LESSONS. 





BY ANNA B. BADLAM. 





RRANGE the new and difficult words 
upon the board. 


Ex. fields June clear meant 
green fair young don’t 
bright looked bush full 


1. The teacher sounds each word, and 
the children pronounce it after her. 

2. The teacher sounds each word, and 
the children imitate her. 

3. The teacher pronounces, and the chil- 
dren sound each word. 

4. The teacher gives an elliptical sen- 
tence ; the children repeat the sentence and 
insert the omitted word ; the teacher ques- 
tions: ‘* What word did you use?’’ and 
the class pronounces the special word. 

5. The class volunteers to form original 
sentences from the words that have been 
studied. 

6. Individual children volunteer to point 
out all the words they know. 
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7. Two children are selected to point 
rapidly and simultaneously to any word 
chosen by a member of the class. 

8. The children select all the difficult 
words. 

g. The children select the simp/e words. 

10. The children select the /onges¢ words. 

11. Thechildren select the shortest words. 

12. The teacher selects a word to be 
crossed out, and calls on a child to do it; 
if successful, he chooses a word and calls 
on some other child to do similar work. 

13. The teacher points to a word, and 
thinks the sounds of the letters in it; she 
calls on the class to do similar work, and 
calls on some child to tell the word he has 
thought. 

14. The teacher directs the children’s 
imagination by statements like the follow- 
ing: 

‘*] see the name of places I like to go 
into in the summer.’’ 

‘*T see a word that tells the color of the 
grass.’’ 

‘*T see a word that tells how the sun looks 
this morning.”’ 

** I see the name of a summer month.’’ 

‘**T like a certain kind of day for a pic- 
nic.”’ 

*«T see a word that tells what a little girl 
did with her eyes.”’ 

‘*T like to look into a pond, if it is 

‘*T see a word that means the opposite of 


” 
. 





old.”’ 

‘«T see the name of something on which 
roses grow.”’ 

‘Tf I was in earnest, then I —— what I 
said.’’ 


‘¢T see a word made from do not.’’ 

‘IT see a word that tells me the form of 
the moon last night.’’ 

15. The teacher calls for the frs¢ word in 
each column ; for the /as¢ word; for the 
middle word. 

16. The children open the book, and 
looking through a paragraph of the lesson, 
volunteer to name the hardest words. The 
teacher questions: ‘‘ What word would you 
like us to find ? Where shall we look for it.’’ 

17. The children volunteer to read any 
phrase of three or four words that will an- 
swer to the questions : who? when? where ? 
why? how? etc. #x.—A child reads: 
‘Out in the fields.’’ The teacher ques- 
tions: ‘* What does it tell?’’ and the class 
volunteers the answer: ‘‘ Where?’’ or a 
child reads: ‘‘One day in June,’’ which 
the children decide answers to the question, 
‘¢ When ?”’ 

N. B.—One paragraph a day,* prepared 
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in this way from any new lesson that is to 
be read, helps very much in securing good 
expression for the reading of the subsequent 
paragraphs. 

18. The teacher questions the children 
about what they have been reading, first in- 
structing them to read the first paragraph 
silently, then to volunteer to tell the sub- 
stance of it; when two or three have vol- 
unteered, a second paragraph is taken in a 
similar way, until, by means of an im- 
promptu language lesson, the story has, in 
the main, been repeated. 

19. The teacher writes each paragraph of 
the lesson upon a slip of paper, and numbers 
each slip. If she wishes a second reading 
of the lesson, she distributes the slips and 
calls by numbers for the several paragraphs 
to be read. 

20. As another means of review, and for 
expression, she reads through a sentence 
and gives great emphasis to the important 
words, and asks: ‘‘ What important word 
did you hear ?”’ 

The children, with books open, follow 
the reading of each sentence, and volunteer 
to tell the most important words in each 
case. 

N. B.—This is one of the most effective 
methods of securing good expression, as it 
calls attention to the fact that some words 
are of more importance than others in a 
sentence.—American Teacher. 


ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 


BY JOSEPH WHARTON. 

Graduates of Swarthmore : Upon several 
occasions it has fallen to my lot to address 
a graduating class of this college, and upon 
each occasion my duty appeared to lie in 
calling the attention of the class to some- 
thing different from, yet in harmony with, 
the specific teachings they had here en- 


joyed: namely, to the necessity of cherish- | 
ing and developing that deeper-seated, more | 
| which is capable of converting ordinary hu- 


central force which gives direction and 
character to man’s intellectual efforts, much 
as his intellect guides his physical efforts. 
The exact nature of this inherent force, 
its exact relations to that ‘‘ power outside of 
ourselves which makes for righteousness,’’ 
never have been, and perhaps never will be, 
accurately defined in the terms applicable 
to either physical or mental phenomena, 
for these things are perceptible to other 
faculties than those, but they are not less 
real because incapable of such ‘‘ scientific ’’ 
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definition. They are known by their effects, 
as are light and heat, the attraction of grav- 
itation, etc., with which we feel so familiar, 
What we call moral sense, moral fibre, 
spiritual power, force of rectitude, may 
fairly be compared to the magnetic move- 
ment of the steel needle in a mariner’s 
compass; and the mysterious something 
outside of ourselves with which our instinct 
of rectitude and duty stands in relation 
may as fairly be inferred from that instinct 
as may the existence of the magnetic pole 
from the behavior of the needle. 

Deeply interesting are the investigations 
which have been made into the nature of the 
magnetic force, but the mariner does not 
need to be cognizant of them in order to 
avail himself of the guidance of his compass 
through night and storm. 

Similarly interesting are the discussions of 
philosophers and of theologians concerning 
the nature of the human soul and of God, 
but man may walk aright through the clouds 
and storms of life without knowing the views 
of Calvin or of Loyola, for he has his guide. 
‘‘ There is a spirit in man, and the inspira- 
tion of the Almighty giveth them under- 
standing.”’ 

How nearly akin is that guide or hidden 
force within us (for it is both guide and 
force) to the force causing the molecules of 
what we call inert matter to form themselves 
into the definite forms and compositions of 
crystals, or to that which combines them 
into plants of definite species each after its 
kind, or to that which causes them to build 
up unerringly the complicated animal forms 
and to endow them with their several meas- 
ures of intelligence, we need not here in- 
quire. We may or we may not believe that 
as all physical force is ultimately the same in 
all its protean appearances, so this universal 
guiding and constructing internal force or 
polarity is ultimately the same, and is Deity ; 





but it is highly important for us to be aware 
that this mighty formative force which con- 
stantly strives to build up each individual 
into greater purity, beauty, and excellence, 


manity into the image of God, as molecular 
polarity converts amorphous matter into 
crystals, may itself be improved. 

More strictly speaking, this force may, so 
far as each individual is concerned, be 
aided in its work or may be thwarted ; may, 
by his own persistent will, be for him en- 
couraged and strengthened, or be retarded 
and suppressed. . Each individual may thus 
at will come to resemble, in a higher sense, 
the perfect crystal, plant, or animal, or may 
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come to resemble the dirt which is trodden 
under foot. 

Reverting to the simile of the magnetic 
needle, we observe that many things inter- 
fere with the accuracy of its indications. 
The local attraction of an anchor or an 
engine on shipboard, or of buried iron ore 
on land, which causes the needle to swerve 
from its true course, may be compared with 
the temptations of various sorts, which by 
promising more immediate gratification, 
obscure our perceptions and tend to lead us 
astray ; yet all these disturbing causes may 
be eliminated in so far that reasonable cer- 
tainty as to the proper course may be attained. 

It is to this guide and power that I invite 
your attention, not urging any narrow or 
peculiar view, nor pretending to impart 
religious instruction, but simply with the 
hope of making more clear to you one of 
the fundamental facts of your existence, the 
most important, indeed, of all; one which 
I do not assume you to be ignorant of, but 
which possibly has not yet taken its proper 
rank in your regards. 

Not love or attraction only, but abhor- 
rence or repulsion also tends to give direc- 
tion, and in a strong character love and 
hatred are conjoined and equal. Dr. Sam- 
uel Johnson was aware of this when he said 
that he loved a good hater ; Schiller alludes 
to this obvious fact when he mentions not 
only the attraction of the magnet, but also 
its repulsion ; the loves and Aazes of magnets : 
‘*Der Magneten Lieben und Hassen.’’ Pope 
forcibly expresses this inseparable love and 
abhorrence in the familiar lines: 

“What conscience dictates should be done, 

Or orders not to do, 
This, teach me more than hell to shun, 
That, more than heaven pursue.” 

A remarkable characteristic of this guiding 
force or polarity is the strong influence ex- 
erted upon his fellow-men by the individual 
in whom it is pronounced. 

As in a solution capable of producing 
crystals the formation of one crystal expe- 
dites the formation of others which grow 
upon it or around it, as a magnet among 
bits of steel converts them into magnets, so 
the man possessed by any marked polarity or 
determinative force influences all those with 
whom he comes in contact. 

Men range themselves ; straight lines ap- 
pear; organic social forms are developed 
when a Moses or a Napoleon comes into the 
field ; so rectitude, enlightenment, love of 
good, hatred of evil, grow up all around the 
man who is governed by the formative, 
purifying spirit of which I speak. 
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Some of you may remember the response 
of a famous agnostic to one of his audience 
who said, ‘‘ Really, to hear you talk one 
might suppose you to imagine that you could 
have created the world better than God did.”’ 
** In some respects I think I could,’’ said the 
agnostic. ‘* Please name one,”’ said his in- 
terlocutor. ‘‘ Well,’’ he replied, ‘‘I think 
I should have made health contagious, in- 
stead of disease.’’ 

The clever flippancy of this retort is met 
by the fact that health, santas, is contag- 
ious ; for sanity of body, mind, or spirit 1s 
so noble and attractive that all who are near 
observe and imitate. We constantly seek 
for the best, we try to associate with it, to 
resemble it, to appropriate it; even when it 
is far beyond our reach, we look to it asa 
model and are bettered to the extent that 
we form ourselves after it. The influence 
of one sane person may thus be immense 
and far-reaching almost beyond conception. 

How small seemed the chance eighteen 
centuries ago that the Jewish carpenter 
should not have been infected by the 
swarming social diseases of his time, that he 
should on the contrary impart health to 
countless millions of his race, that his 
“leaves ’’ should be ‘‘ for the healing of the 
nations,’’ that to this distant day and be- 
yond, men should grow in excellence by 
striving to resemble his unattainable perfec- 
tion ! 

In your several comparatively humble 
ways, each of you possessing a measure of 
spiritual sanity, may, without conspicuous 
or even conscious effort, impart such sanity 
to all around you. 

Not only therefore will you by obediently 
following your inward guides find for your- 
selves the right path, but you will uncon- 
sciously aid others to find theirs, Not.only 
will you by sedulously appropriating the 
good and excluding the evil become your- 
selves purer, stronger, more noble and 
beautiful, as does the crystal which attains 
its pure splendor by the same process of ap- 
propriation and exclusion, but you will aid 
in making other lives more crystalline. 
Not only will your sanity make your own 
lives clean, useful, and happy, but that 
sanity will operate to illuminate and to 
bring into the order which is ‘‘ Heaven’s 
first law,’’ everything within your reach. 

And not only in the circle of contempor- 
ary influences will your good or evil deeds 
bear fruit, but also in the line of descent. 
A single dissolute woman living in Massa- 
chusetts before the war of Independence is 
now known to have been ancestress ‘of hun- 
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dreds of criminals of both sexes. A single 
good man or woman has, in numerous cases 
where genealogy has been traced, been 
shown to be ancestor or ancestress of hun- 
dreds of good men and women, honest, 
diligent, and happy. 

Each of you may thus be the grain of 
wheat or the dock seed, corn or weed, to 
bless or ban future generations. Therefore, 
as George Fox said, ‘‘ Friends! mind the 
Light.’’ Surely we all know how young 
persons having feeble, undeveloped prefer- 
ence for the right, joined with keen appetite 
for present comfort and gratification, dread 
the difficulties of the upward path, and 
secretly long for the easy and slippery road 
that leads inevitably downward. 

But the difficulty and the ease are among 
the illusions of our life. The seemingly 
difficult upward path grows easier and more 
charming as we advance in it ; the seemingly 
easy downward path becomes painful and 
odious. With the surmounting of difficulty 
come purer air, wider and clearer views, and 
vigor ; with the slipping into apparent ease, 
the ‘‘descensus Averni,’’ come miasma, loss 
of power, disease, and misery. The upward 
path is pleasanter. 

It is not, however, simply to greater 
though more distant reward that the needle 
points, that the inward monitor calls ; it is 
to duty, to the doing of that which ought to 
be done, even when no reward near or afar 
is apparent. The reward of higher gratifi- 
cations, of greater personal perfection even, 
is the incident ; the performance of duty is 
the essence. 

And for this also you have within you the 
needful germs of strength, patience, and 
sacrifice, for— 

So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers low, ‘‘ Thou must,’ 
The soul replies, ‘‘ I can.”’ 


READING FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


BY CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


HE teaching of the schools is criticised 

in that the reading of the children is 
scrappy and not continuous, Miss Mary E. 
Burt has arraigned primary work of the 
schools often in these pages because the read- 
ing was senseless as well as disconnected. She 
holds that what was produced in the child- 
hood and youth of the race by the best minds 
of that period is better fitted for children 
than is the classic literature of our own time. 
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Therefore we recommends the stories of 
Greek heroes, the Bible stories and the like. 
Besides, these contain the germs of thought 
that have grown into our present literature, 
and much that is best in modern writing 
will not be understood if the mythology and 
literature of the ancient people are un- 
known. 

It may be that she places an undue em- 
phasis upon the value of the ancient classics 
for young children. But it is very certain that 
she is voicing the experience of thousands in 
saying that much of modern literature is a 
sealed book to young people of to-day be- 
cause they know nothing of the literature 
of olden times. 

But for the study of Latin and Greek in 
boyhood and the reading of mythology, the 
classical dictionary, and history that this 
study demanded, the writer does not see 
that there was anything in his course of in- 
struction that would have revealed to him 
the meaning of much of the best that is writ- 
ten in our own time. It is impossible for 
one to read the greatest poets, such as 
Shakespeare, Dante, and Goethe, if they 
cannot interpret the numerous allusions to 
what is contained in ancient literature. 
And the nearer any writers approach these 
in excellence, the more will one need to 
know of this literature if he would under- 
stand them. We, therefore, believe very 
much in efforts like those of Miss Burt to 
direct the attention of intelligent parents 
and teachers to the importance of giving to 
the children much to read that is very old, 
and to do this with some system and con- 
scious reference to the people who wrote it 
and the time in which it was written. The 
scurrilous attack made recently by an edu- 
cational contemporary upon these efforts 
was both ungenerous and unjust, and could 
have been written only by a person of nar- 
row vision. 

We wish to say here that it is continuous, 
connected reading that we have now in 
mind. Nor have we any sympathy what- 
ever with the efforts of Miss Burt and others 
to heap contempt and ridicule upon the 
text-books. This is not a wider vision than 
is that which laughs to scorn the Homeric 
tales. 

But the text-book has a different mission. 
Its purpose is not to teach literature so much 
as it is to make it possible for the child to 
read literature. The early stages of learn- 
ing to read require more attention to sym- 
bols of ideas and skill in using them than 
to the thoughts and forms that constitute 
literature. At least much attention must be 
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given to these things, and the text-books are 
well fitted for this kind of work. But along 
with the text-book, a line of continuous 
reading can be pursued. 

In the second year, before the children 
can read for themselves, the teacher can 
read to them and have the children repro- 
duce it orally, and in the next grade, in 
writing.—American Teacher. 


————————— 


STUDIES IN LITERATURE. 





BY KATE L. BROWN. 





OME fine selections in literature may 
become a living reality to the pupils. 
There are two points to be considered in 
this connection,—(1) The choice of litera- 
ture; (2) the genius of story-telling. Miss 
Burt, in her ‘‘ Literary Landmarks,’’ has 
most truly indicated how we may present 
the best literature to children from grade to 
grade, so that they shall realize its natural 
development from age to age. If such an 
outline is not immediately practicable in the 
ungraded school, we should, none the less, 
have some plan that shall approximate in 
value the best idea she has given. Wecan, 
at least, appeal first to the imagination, to 
the esthetic powers and the desire for ob- 
servation that are the primary forces in the 
child, by such selections as ‘‘ Hiawatha’s 
Childhood,’’ ‘‘ How do the Waters come 
down at Lodore?’’ (by Southey), Tenny- 
son’s *‘ Bugle Song’’ and ‘‘ Sweet and 
Low,’’ and Whittier’s ‘‘ Barefoot Boy.’’ 
‘* The Forsaken Merman ’”’ teaches the sa- 
credness of the relation between parent and 
child ; ‘‘ The Pied Piper,’’ the sacredness of 
a promise ; ‘*‘ Caldon Low,’’ the sweetness of 
doing for others; ‘‘ Little Muriel,’’ the sad 
lesson how the unkind word may sting when 
it is too late to ask forgiveness. 

If we seek for studies from nature, Alling- 
ham’s ‘‘ Good-bye to Summer,”’ portions of 
‘“Summer, Sweet, Good-bye,”’ (by Geo. 
Arnold), Lowell’s ‘‘ Snowfall ’’ and *‘ Sum- 
mer,’’ and Wordsworth’s ‘‘ Daffodils,’’ will 
illustrate the seasons admirably ; for Christ- 
mas, Dr. Holland’s ‘‘ There’s a Song in the 
Air ;’’ for Easter, Francis L. Mace’s “ Fling 
Open the Gates of the Temple’’ may be 
profitably used; for patriotic selections, 


‘* Paul Revere’s Ride’’ and ‘‘ The Charge 
of the Light Brigade’’ will be highly en- 
joyed ; ‘* Robert of Lincoln ’’ always fascin- 
ates, and portions of ‘‘ Sir Launfal’’ teach 
as noble lessons as the pulpits can frame. 
And in this work, remember that it is better 
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to have one fine selection well carried out 
than half a dozen of inferior grade. Spare 
no pains to make it effective, for your relish 
will always enthuse the children. Do not 
let the work stop here. Encourage the older 
pupils to read for themselves outside of 
school. Help them to books, read with 
them, and if practicable form a Reading 
Circle outside of school for them. In such 
a class you can lay out a more definite and 
extended plan than is possible in the un- 
graded school. 

With the younger pupils let the story- 
telling be a most careful exercise. To win 
and hold, as much will depend upon the one 
recounting as upon the story told. The 
manner must be arch and animated, conver- 
sational rather than simply relating. The 
Germans understand the beautiful art of 
story-telling as few other nations, and in 
many of their schools the only punishment 
is to debar the refractory one from coming 
to the Saturday morning story-telling. With 
the very youngest the old nursery tales,— 
the classic folk-lore of the ages,—come 
naturally first, and to older children these 
quaint, bright bits never lose their charm. 
Children will listen to ‘‘ The Rid Hin”’ for 
the twentieth time with a perfect ecstacy of 
enjoyment, and plead for ‘‘ The Three 
Bears,’’ and ‘‘ Red Ridinghood ’’ until one 
must wonder that they are not worn thread- 
bare. 

Andersen’s ‘‘ Fairy Tales,’’ bits from Miss 
Edgeworth and Miss Martineau, ‘‘ Seven 
Little Sisters,’’ Louise Chollet’s inimitable 
‘* Blunder at the Wishing Gate,’’ Kingsley’s 
‘* Water Babies,’’ Mrs. Gatty’s ‘‘ Parables 
from Nature,’’ and Hawthorne’s ‘‘ Tangle- 
wood Tales,’’ are only illustrative of what 
rich material lies on every hand, For na- 
ture study, John Burroughs furnishes the 
best material; and two little books lately 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., will 
prove the delight of any wide-awake teacher 
and school. They are, ‘‘ Upand Down the 
Brook’’ and ‘‘ Birds Through an Opera 
Glass.”’ 

A word may be said as to the best methods 
of presenting Burroughs to the youngest 
readers. One teacher of our acquaintance 
has a charming way of reading, that is at 
once conversational and narrative. It is in 
a measure adaptive, as she is careful to omit 
the longer words in favor of those already 
known and comprehended. Every little 
while she stops to talk with the children over 
various points in the reading. ‘They are 
always ready, these country little folk, to 
give from their experience, and the many 
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dainty stories in ‘‘ Bird Enemies’’ and ‘‘ The 
Tragedy of the Nests,’’ recall to them their 
own observations of their feathered friends. 
Only a little is read at a time, and this is 
well talked over. The children, also, are 
expected to tell what has been read the day 
before. This same teacher made what the 
pupils called a ‘‘ Bird Game.’’ Questions 
on the two essays mentioned were written 
on slips of paper and passed around; and 
somehow this most simple of exercises gave 
the pupils unfailing pleasure. They de- 
lighted in answering them orally, or in 
writing out the answers on their slates. 
Sometimes they would question one another 
from memory.—American Teacher. 


THE FLAG AND THE SCHOOLS. * 


PATRIOTIC INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN FLAG 
WHEN RAISED OVER PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


ATRIOTISM is that feeling of loyalty 

and love of one’s country which ani- 
mates the breast of every true-hearted citi- 
zen. The flag is often the means of calling 
forth many instances of such a feeling. 
During the Civil War, a Chester company 
were engaged in battle, the sergeant at the 
head. ‘Twice the flag was assaulted; he 
then placed it in his bosom ; it accompanied 
him in battle and in prison, and at the close 
of the war was returned safely to Chester. 
Comrade McNamee, of the First Pennsy]- 
vania Reserves, has long been at rest, but his 
memory still lives; and his comrades, look- 
ing at the tattered remains of the flag, al- 
ways think of that noble hero. 

As the flag has called forth patriotic feel- 
ings, so if placed before the public school 
children it may have the same effect and 
arouse in the future rulers a love for their 
country. The sight of it will inspire them 
to write on patriotic subjects, to declaim 
patriotic selections, and to sing patriotic 


* Tke Youth’s Companion, published in the city of 
Boston, recently offered prizes to the pupils in the 
public schools of the several States and Territories, 
for the best essay on the subject of “ The Patriotic 
Influences of the American Flag in the Common 
Schools.”” The prizes were beautiful silk flags, and 
were to become the property of the schools in which 
the successful competitors were students. In Penn- 
sylvania there was a large number of competitors, 
and the prize for this State was awarded to Miss 
Mary A. Martin, daughter of William H. Martin, 
Inspector of Factories of Pennsylvania, who resides 
at Chester, Delaware county. As Miss Martin was 
a student at the Chester City High School, the flag 
now waves from that building. Herewith is given 
Miss Martin’s essay. 





songs. Education means that the people 
grow more patriotic, more self-sustaining, 
and more defiant to the crowned heads ot 
the world. The object of education is to 
Americanize. Our fathers fought for self- 
government, and through the providence of 
God it was given them; we must now be 
educated that it may be governed aright. 
If educated right, we need have no fear for 
the future prosperity of this country. 

Owing to our Revolutionary ancestors, it 
has been left for us to preserve the Nation ; 
and not we alone, but our children and 
the children of foreigners should be taught 
to do it. 

The fact that thousands of foreigners, who 
do not mingle with those who are loyal to 
the American idea, are yearly added to our 
population, deepens the sentiment that in 
the public schools, where are found the 
children of all classes of people, should be 
taught true patriotism, that the fathers of the 
future will be willing to vote, and die if 
need be, for the American idea. 

Some may ask, ‘‘ What is the use of 
teaching patriotism? We are in no imme- 
diate danger.’’ But liberty is the price of 
eternal vigilance, hence the children should 
be taught to be vigilant and ever faithful, 
and the American Republic will stand for- 
ever. To-day is father of to-morrow, With 
the flag before them, the scholars should be 
taught the history of our country. First. 
The landing of the Pilgrims; then the set- 
tlement of the colonies. Theyshould be told 
of the Revolutionary War, when the flag 
floated over the Atlantic; of the Mexican 
War, when it was firmly planted on the 
summit of the Rocky Mountains; of the 
Civil War, when the loyal citizens of the 
Republic fastened it to mast-head and fort, 
swore allegiance to it, fought under it; and, 
as long as one such patriot remains, it wil! 
protected. The flag now floats over an un- 
divided country, and, as cities formerly 
swore allegiance, so every mother’s son 
should place his hand on the Bible and sweat 
to protect it as long as his life-blood lasts. 

In guarding the flag he guards the next 
most sacred thing to the ballot box. Bereit 
of patriotism, the heart of a nation will be 
cold and cramped ; society will degenerate, 
and the mean and vicious will triumph. 
Patriotism is not a wild and glittering pas- 
sion, but a glorious reality ; it still lives to 
console, to sanctify humanity; then let it be 
patriotism first, last, andalways. Patriotism 
in history, in the reading lesson, in the 
general exercises, in the flag that adorns the 
school room. 
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MY FATHER’S MEMOIR: VI. 





BY DR. JOHN BROWN. 





WOULD ffain say a few words on my 

father’s last illness, or rather on what led 
to it, and I wish you and others in the min- 
istry would take to heart, as a matter of im- 
mediate religious duty, much of what I am 
going to say. My father was a seven 
months’ child, and lay, I believe, for a 
fortnight in black wool, undressed, doing 
little but breathe and sleep, not capable of 
being fed. He continued all his life slight 
in make, and not robust in health, though 
lively, and capable of great single efforts. 
His attendance upon his mother must have 
saddened his body as well as his mind, and 
made him willing and able to endure, in 
spite of his keen and ardent spirit, the 
sedentary life he in the main led. He was 
always a very small eater, and nice in his 
tastes, easily put off from his food by any 
notion. He therefore started on the full 
work of life with a finer and more delicate 
mechanism than a man’s ought to be, indeed, 
in these respects he was likera woman ; and 
being very soon ‘‘placed,’’ he had little 
travelling, and little of that tossing about 
the world which, in the transition from 
youth to manhood, hardens the frame as 
well as supplies it. Though delicate, he 
was almost never ill. I do not remember, 
till near the close of his life, his ever being 
in bed a day. 

From his nervous system, and his brain 
predominating steadily over the rest of his 
body, he was habitually excessive in his 
professional work. As to quantity, as to 
quality, as to manner and expression, he 
flung away his life without stint every Sab- 
bath-day, his sermons being laboriously 
prepared, loudly mandated, and at great 
expense of body and mind, and then deliv- 
ered with the utmost vehemence and ra- 
pidity. He was quite unconscious of the 
state he worked himself into, and of the 
loud piercing voice in which he often spoke. 
This I frequently warned him about, as be- 
ing, I knew, injurious to himself, and often 
painful to his hearers, and his answer always 
was, that he was utterly unaware of it; and 
thus it continued to the close, and very sad 
it was to me who knew the peril, and saw 
the coming end, to listen to his noble, rich, 
persuasive, imperative appeals, and to know 
that the surplus of power, if retained, would, 
by God’s blessing, retain him, while the 
effect on his people would, I am sure, not 
have lost, but in some respects have gained; 
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for much of the discourse which was 
shouted and sometimes screamed at the ful! 
pitch of his keen voice, was of a kind to be 
better rendered in his deep, quiet, settled 
tones. This, and the great length of his 
public services, I knew he himself felt, when 
too late, had injured him, and many a smile 
he had at my proposal to have a secret 
sub-congregational string from him to me in 
the back seat, to be authoratatively twitched 
when I knew he had done enough ; but this 
string was never pulled, even in his mind. 

He went on in this expensive life, sleep- 
ing very little, and always lightly; eating 
little; never walking except of necessity ; 
little in company, when he would have 
eaten more and been, by the power of social 
relish, made likelier to get the full good out 
of his food ; never diverting his mind by 
any change but that of one book or subject 
for another ; and every time that any strong 
affliction came on him, as when made twice 
a widower, or at his daughter’s death, or 
from such an outrage upon his entire nature 
and feelings as the Libel, then his delicate 
machinery was shaken and damaged, not 
merely by the first shock, but even more by 
that unrelenting self-command by which he 
terrified his body into instant submission. 
Thus it was, and thus it ever must be, if 
the laws of our bodily constitution, laid 
down by Him who knows our frame, and 
from whom our substance is not hid, are set 
at naught, knowingly or not—if knowing- 
ingly, the act is so much the more spiritually 
bad, but if not, it is still punished with the 
same unerring nicety, and the same com- 
mensurate meting out of the penalty and 
paying ‘‘in full tale,’’ as makes the 
sun to know his times, and splits an err- 
ing planet into fragments, driving it 
into space ‘‘ with hideous ruin and com- 
bustion.’’ Itis a painful and a sad thing 
to say, but if my father had not been 
a prodigal ina true but very different 
meaning—if he had not spent his substance, 
the portion of goods that fell ‘to him, the 
capital of life given to him by God, in what 
we must believe to have been needless and 
therefore preventable excess of effort—we 
might have had him still with us, shining 
more and more, and he and they who were 
with him would have been spared those two 
years of the valley of the shadow, with its 
sharp and steady pain, its fallings away of 
life, its longing for the grave, its sleepless 
nights and days of weariness and languor, 
the full expression of which you will find 
nowhere but in the Psalms and in Job. 

I have said that though delicate. he was 
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never ill: this was all the worse for him, 
for, odd as it may seem, many a man’s life 
is lengthened by a sharp illness ; and this in 
several ways. In the first place, he is laid 
up, out of the reach of all external mischief 
and exertion; he is like a ship put in dock 
for repairs; time is gained. A brisk fever 
clarifies the entire man ; if it is beaten and 
does not beat, it is like cleaning a chimney 
by setting it on fire ; it is perilous but thor- 
ough. Then the effort to throw off the 
disease often quickens and purifies and cor- 
roborates the central powers of life; the 
flame burns more clearly ; there is a clean- 
ness, so to speak, about all the wheels of 
life. Moreover, it is a warning, and makes 
a man meditate on his bed, and resolve to 
pull up; and it warns his friends, and like- 
wise if he is a clergyman, his people, who, 
if their minister is always with them, never 
once thinks he can be ever anything but as 
able as he is. 

Such a pause, such a breathing-time, my 
father never got during that part of his life 
and labors when it would have availed most; 
and he was an old man in years before he 
was a regular patient of any doctor. He 
was during life subject to sudden headaches, 
affecting his memory and eyesight, and even 
his speech ; these attacks were, according to 
the thoughtless phrase of the day, called 
bilious ; that is, he was sick, and was re- 
lieved by a blue pill and smart medicine. 
Their true seat was in the brain ; the liver 
suffered because the brain was ill, and sent 
no nervous energy to it, or poisoned what it 
did send. The sharp racking pain in the 
forehead was the cry of suffering from the 
anterior lobes, driven by their master to 
distraction, and turning on him wild with 
weakness and fear and anger. It was well 
they did cry out; in some brains (large 
ones) they would have gone on dumb to 
sudden ruin, as in apoplexy or palsy; but 
he did not know, and no one told him their 
true meaning, and he set about seeking for 
the outward cause in some article of food, 
in some recent and quite inadequate cause. 

He used, with asort of odd shame and 
distress, to ask me why it was that he was 
subjected to so much suffering from what he 
called the lower and ignoble regions of his 
body ; and I used to explain to him that he 
had made them suffer by long years ofneglect, 
and that they were now having their revenge, 
and in their own way. I have often found, 
that the more nervous centres are employed 
in those offices of thought and feeling the 
most removed from material objects,—the 
more the nervous energy of the entire 
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nature is concentrated, engrossed, and used 
up in such offices,—so much the more and 
therefore, are those organs of the body which 
preside over that organic life common to 
ourselves and the lowest worm, defrauded of 
their necessary nervous food,—and being in 
the organic and not in the animal depart- 
ment, and having no voice to tell their wants 
or wrongs, till they wake up and annoy their 
neighbors who have a voice, that is, who are 
sensitive to pain, they may have been long 
ill before they come into the sphere of con- 
sciousness. This is the true reason—along 
with want of purity and change of air, want 
of exercise, want of shifting the work of the 
body—why clergymen, men of letters, and 
all men of intense mental application, are 
so liable to be affected with indigestion, 
constipation, lumbago, and lowness of spirits 
melancholia—biack bile. The brain may not 
give way for long, because for a time the law 
of exercise strengthens it ; it is fed high, gets 
the best of everything, of blood and nervous 
pabulum, and the men have a joy in the 
victorious work of their brain, and it has a 
joy of its own, too, which deludes and mis- 
leads. 

All this happened to my father. He had 
no formal disease when he died—no struct- 
ural change; his sleep and his digestion 
would have been quite sufficient for life even 
up to the last; the mechanism was entire, 
but the motive-power was gone—it was ex- 
pended. Thesilver cord was not so much 
loosed as relaxed. The golden bowl, the 
pitcher at the fountain, the wheel at the cis- 
tern, were not so much broken as emptied 
and stayed. The clock had run down be- 
fore its time, and there was no one but He 
who first wound it up and set it who could 
wind it up again ; and this He does not do, 
because it is His law—an express injunction 
from Him—that, having measured out to 
his creatures each his measure of life, and 
left him to the freedom of his own will and 
the regulation of his reason, He also leaves 
him to reap as he sows. 

Thus it was that my father’s illness was not 
so much a disease as a long death ; life ebb- 
ing away, consciousness left entire, the cer- 
tain issue never out of sight. This, to a 
man of my father’s organization—with a 
keen relish for life, and its highest pleasures 
and energies, sensitive to impatience, and 
then over-sensitive of his own impatience ; 
cut to the heart with the long watching and 
suffering of those he loved, who, after all, 
could do so little for him; with a nervous 
system easily sunk, and by its strong play 
upon his mind darkening and saddening his 
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most central beliefs, shaking his most solid 
principles, tearing and terrifying his tender- 
est affections : his mind free and clear, ready 
for action if it had the power, eager to be in 
its place in the work of the world and of its 
Master; to have to spend two long years in 
this ever-descending road—here was a com- 
bination of positive and negative suffering 
not to be thought of even now, when it is 
all sunk under that ‘‘far more exceeding 
and eternal weight of glory.’’ 

He often spoke to me freely about his 
health, went into it with the fearlessness, 
exactness, and persistency of his nature ; 
and I never witnessed, or hope to witness, 
anything more affecting than when, after it 
had been dawning upon him, he appre- 
hended the true secret of his death. He 
was deeply humbled, felt that he had done 
wrong to himself, to his people, to us all, to 
his faithful and long-suffering Master ; and 
he often said, with a dying energy lighting 
up his eye, and nerving his voice and gesture, 
that if it pleased God to let him again 
speak in his old place, he would not only 
proclaim again, and, he hoped, more simply 
and more fully, the everlasting gospel to 
lost man, but proclaim also the gospel of 
God to the body, the religious and Christian 
duty and privilege of living in obedience to 
the divine laws of health. He was delighted 
when I read to him, and turned to this pur- 
pose that wonderful passage of St. Paul— 
‘For the body is not one member, but 
many. If the whole body were an eye, 
where were the hearing? if the whole were 
hearing, where were the smelling? But now 
hath God set the members every one of them 
in the body, as it hath pleased him. And 
the eye cannot say unto the hand, I have no 
need of thee ; nor again the head to the feet, 
I have no need of you. Nay, much more 
those members of the body which seem to 
be more feeble, are necessary ;’’ summing it 
all up in words with life and death in them 
—‘‘ That there should be no schism in the 
body ; but that the members should have 
the same care one for another. And 
whether one member suffer, all the members 
suffer with it; or 6ne member be honored, 
all the members rejoice with it.’’ 

The lesson from all this is, Attend to your 
bodies, study their structure, functions, and 
laws. This does not at all mean that you 
need be an anatomist, or go deep into 
physiology, or the doctrines of prevention 
and cure. Not only has each organism a 
resident doctor, placed there by Him who 
can thus heal all our diseases ; but this doc- 
tor, if watched and waited on, informs any 
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man or woman of ordinary sense what things 
to do, and what things not todo. And I 
would have you, who, I fear, not unfre- 
quently sin in the same way, and all our 
ardent, self-sacrificing young ministers, to 
reflect whether, after destroying themselves 
and dying young, they have lost or gained. 
It is said that God raises up others in our 
place. God gives you no title to say this. 
Men—such men as I have in my mind—are 
valuable to God in proportion to the time 
they are here. They are the older, the bet- 
ter, the riper and richer, and more enrich- 
ing. Nothing will make up for this absolute 
loss of life. For there is something which 
every man who is a good workman is gaining 
every year just because he is older, and this 
nothing can replace. Let a man remain on 
his ground, say a country parish, during 
half a century or more—let him be every 
year getting fuller and sweeter in the 
knowledge of God and man, in utterance 
and in power—can the power of that man 
for good over all his time, and especially 
towards its close, be equalled by that of 
three or four young, and, it may be, admir- 
able men, who have been succeeding each 
other’s untimely death, during the same 
space of time? It is against all spiritual, 
as well as all simple arithmetic, to say so. 
You have spoken of my father’s prayers. 
They were of two kinds; the one formal, 
careful, systematic, and almost stereotyped, 
remarkable for fulness and compression of 
thought ; sometimes too manifestly the re- 
sult of study, and sometimes not purely 
prayer, but more of the nature of a devo- 
tional and even argumentative address ; the 
other, as in the family, short, simple, and 
varied. He used to tell of his master, Dr. 
Lawson, reproving him, in his honest but 
fatherly way, as they were walking home 
from the Hall. My father had in his prayer 
the words, ‘‘that through death he might 
destroy him that had the power of death— 
that is, the devil.’’ The old man, leaning 
on his favorite pupil, said, ‘‘ John, my man, 
you need not have said ‘ that ts the devil ;’ 
you might have been sure that He knew 
whom you meant.’’ My father, in theory, 
held that a mixture of formal, fixed prayer, 
in fact, a liturgy, along with extempore 
prayer, was the right thing. As you observe, 
many of his passages in prayer all who 
were in the habit of hearing him could an- 
ticipate, such as “‘ the enlightening, enliven- 
ing, sanctifying, and comforting influences 
of the good Spirit,’’ and many others. One 
in especial you must remember ; it was only 
used on very solemn occasions, and curiously 
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unfolds his mental peculiarities; it closed 
his prayer—‘‘ And now, unto Thee, O 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, the one 
Jehovah and our God, we would—as is 
most meet—with the church on earth and 
the church in heaven, ascribe all honor and 
glory, dominion and majesty, as it was in 
the beginning, is now, and ever shall be, 
world without end. Amen.’’ Nothing 
could be more like him than the interjection, 
‘€as is most meet.’’ Sometimes his abrupt, 
short statements in the Synod were very 
striking. On one occasion, Mr. James 
Morison having stated his views as to prayer 
very strongly, denying that a sinner can 
pray, my father, turning to the Moderator, 
said—‘‘ Sir, let a man feel himself to be a 
sinner, and, for anything the universe of 
creatures can do for him, hopelessly lost,— 
let him feel this, sir, and let him get a 
glimpse of the Saviour, and all the eloquence 
and argument of Mr. Morison will not keep 
that man from crying out, ‘ God be merciful 
to me asinner.’ That, sir, is prayer—that 
is acceptable prayer.”’ 

There must be, I fear, now and then an 
apparent discrepancy between you and me, 
especially as to the degree of mental de- 
pression which at times overshadowed my 
father’s nature. You will understand this, 


and I hope our readers will make allowance 


for it. Some of it is owing to my constitu- 
tional tendency to overstate, and much of it 
to my having had perhaps more frequent, 
and even more private, insights into this 
part of his life. But such inconsistency as 
that I speak of—the co-existence of a clear, 
firm faith, a habitual sense of God and of 
his infinite mercy, the living a life of faith, 
as if it was in his organic and inner life, 
more than in his sensational and outward— 
is quite compatible with that tendency to 
distrust himself, that bodily darkness and 
mournfulness, which at times came over 
him. Any one who knows ‘‘ what a piece 
of work is man;’’ how composite, how 
varying, how inconsistent human nature is, 
that each of us are 
«« Some several men, all in an hour.”’ 

—will not need to be told to expect, or how 
to harmonize these differences of mood. 
You see this in that wonderful man, the 
apostle Paul, the true typical fulness, the 
humanness, so to speak, of whose nature 
comes out in such expressions of opposites 
as these—‘‘ By honor and dishonor, by evil 
report and good report ; as deceivers, and 
yet true ; as unknown, and yet well known; 
as dying, and, behold, we live; as chas- 
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always rejoicing ; as poor, yet making many 
rich ; as having nothing, and yet possessing 
all things,”’ 

I cannot, and after your impressive and 
exact history of his last days, I need not 
say anything of the close of those long 
years of suffering, active and passive, and 
that slow ebbing of life; the body, without 
help or hope, feeling its doom steadily 
though slowly drawing on; the mind 
mourning for its suffering friend, compan- 
ion, and servant ; mourning also, sometimes, 
that it must be ‘‘ unclothed,’’ and take its 
flight all alone into the infinite unknown ; 
dying daily, not in the heat of fever, or in 
the insensibility or lethargy of paralytic 
disease, but having the mind calm and clear, 
and the body conscious of its own decay,— 
dying as it were in cold blood. One thing 
I must add. That morning when you were 
obliged to leave, and when ‘‘ cold obstruc- 
tion’s apathy’’ had already begun its reign 
—when he knew us, and that was all, and 
when he followed us with his dying and 
loving eyes, but could not speak—the end 
came; and then, as through life, his will 
asserted itself supreme in death. With that 
love of order and decency which was a law 
of his life, he deliberately composed himself; 
placing his body at rest, as if setting his 
house in order before leaving it, and then 
closed his eyes and mouth, so that his last 
look—the look his body carried to the 
grave and faced dissolution in—was that of 
sweet, dignified self-possession. 

I have made this letter much too long, 
and have said many things in it I never in- 
tended saying, and omitted much I had 
hoped to be able to say. But I must end. 


<< 


MOTHERS, SPEAK LOW. 


KNOW some houses, well built and hand- 
somely furnished, where it is not pleas- 

ant to be a visitor. Sharp, angry tones re- 
sound through them from morning to night, 
and the influence is as contagious as measles, 
and much more to be dreaded in a house- 
hold. The children catch it, and it lasts 
for life, an incurable disease. A friend has 
such a neighbor within hearing of her house 
when doors and windows are open, and eyen 
Poll Parrot has caught the tune and delights 
in screaming and scolding, until she has 
been sent into the country to improve her 
habits. Children catch cross tones quicker 
than parrots. When mother sets the ex- 
ample, you will scarcely hear a pleasant word 


tened, and not killed; as sorrowful, yet | among the children in their plays with each 
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other. Yet the discipline of such a family 
is always weak and irregular. The children 
expect so much scolding before they do any 
thing they are bid ; while in many a home, 
where the low, firm tone of the mother, or a 
decided look of her steady eye, is law, they 
never think of disobedience, either in or 
out of her sight. 

Oh, mothers, it is worth a great deal to 
cultivate that ‘‘ excellent thing in woman,’’ 
a low, sweet voice. If you are ever so 
much tired by the mischievous or willful 
pranks of the little ones, speak low. It will 
be a great help to you to even try to be 
patient and cheerful, if you cannot wholly 
succeed. Anger makes you wretched, and 
your children also. Impatient, angry tones 
never did the heart good, but plenty of evil. 
You cannot have the excuse for them that 
they lighten your burdens: they only make 
them ten times heavier. For your own 
sake, as well as your children’s sake, learn 
to speak low. They will remember that 
tone when your head is under the willows. 
So, too, would they remember a harsh and 
angry voice. Which legacy will you leave 
to your children ? 


_— 
> 





FIFTY YEARS AGO. 





IFTY years ago the population of the 
United States was only 17,697,420. 
The census cost the Government $833,- 
427. There were slaves in all the states ex- 
cept Maine, Massachusetts, Vermont and 
Michigan. Iowa had 16 slaves, Wisconsin 
11, Ohio 3, Indiana 9, Illinois 331 ; total in 
all states and territories was 2,486,228. 
Fifty years ago the first railroad spike ma- 
chine was put into use, making fifty a min- 
ute, forming both point and head. Henry 
Burden, of Troy, N. Y., was the inventor. 
It ranked among the best-paying inventions 
of modern times. 

Fifty years ago the Whig party held its first 
convention at Harrisburg, nominating Gen. 
William Harrison, of Ohio, as President of 
the United States. Fifty years ago Joseph 
A. Adams, for the first time, made use of 
the idea now embodied in the art of electro- 
typing by reproducing from wood-cuts, 
Fifty years ago the first power-loom for 
weaving carpets was set in motion by E. B. 
Bigelow of Boston. ‘Ten yards a day was 


its original capacity. Fifty years ago (1839) 
the first wheat was shipped from Chicago, 
amounting to seventy-eight bushels. It 
was sent eastward by the lakes to Buffalo. 
Fifty-one years ago the first steam fire en- 
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gine ever made was tested in New York. It 
was invented by Captain John Ericsson. 

Fifty years ago the Sirius and Great 
Western, the first ocean steamships, entered 
New York harbor on their return trip No. 
1. Fifty years ago 1,000 reformed drunk- 
ards marched in procession at the first an- 
niversary of the Washington society. Fifty 
years ago a law was enacted against duelling 
in the district of Columbia. It grew out of 
the Cilley-Graves duel. Fifty years ago 
the Cherokee Indians were removed from 
Georgia and placed west of the Mississippi 
river. Fifty years ago was established the 
first commercial college in America, Co- 
mer’s college of Boston. Fifty years ago the 
first patent was granted to Goodyear for 
vulcanized India-rubber goods. 

Fifty years ago asurvey was made by 
John Baily for a canal across Central Amer- 
ica. Fifty years ago John Ericsson was al- 
lowed letters-patent on a steam-propeller 
boat. Fifty years ago beet sugar was first 
made by David L. Child, of Northampton, 
Mass. Fifty years ago the banks of the 
United States resumed specie payment. 
Fifty years ago the Massachusetts Abolition 
party was organized. Fifty years ago wooden 
clocks had only been in use one year. 
Fifty years ago the daguerreotype was in- 
vented in France.— Statistician. 


———-——- - ~~ 


BOYS WHO ARE WANTED. 


BY SIDNEY DARE, 








um TELL, I’ve found out one thing,” said 
| Jack, as he came in to his mother, hot, 
tired and dusty. 

“ What is that?’’ she asked. 

“That there are a great many boys in the 
world.” 

“Didn't you know that before?”’ 

“Partly, but I didn’t know there were so 
many more than are wanted,” 

“What makes you think so? 

‘‘Because I’ve been round and round till 
I’m worn out, trying to find a place to work. 
Wherever I go there are more boys than places. 
Doesn't that show that there are too many 
boys?” 

“ Not exactly,”’ said his mother, with a smile. 
“Tt depends entirely upon the kind of boy. 
A good boy is always wanted somewhere.”’ 

“Well, if I'ma good boy, I wish I knew 
where I’m wanted.” 

“Patience, patience, my boy. In such a 
great world as this is, with so many places and 
so many boys, it is no wonder that some of 
them do not find their places at once. But be 
very sure, dear,”’ as she laid a caressing hand 
on his arm, “that every boy who wants a 
chance to do fair, honest work will find it.”’ 
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“That's the kind of work I want to do,” 
said Jack. ‘I don’t want anybody’s money 
for nothing. Let me see—what have! got to 
offer? All the schooling and all the wits I've 
been able to get up to thirteen years, good 
stout hands ial feet, and a civil tongue.”’ 

**And a mind and heart set on doing faithful 
duty,”’ suggested his mother. 

“T hope so,"’ said Jack, ‘‘I remember father 
used to say: ‘Just as soon as you undertake to 
work for any one, you must bear in mind that 
you have sold yourself to him for the given 
time. Your time, your strength, your energy, 
are his, and your best efforts to seek his inter- 
ests in every way are his due.’” 

The earnest tone in which the boy spoke 
seemed to give assurance that he would pay 
good heed to the words of the father whose 
counsels could no more reach him. 

For two or three days longer Jack had 
reason to hold to his opinion that there were 
more boys than the world wanted, at the end 
of which time he met with a business man who, 
after questioning him closely, said: 

“There are a great many applications for 
the place, but the greater number of the boys 
come and stay for a short time and then leave 
if they think they can do a little better. When 
a boy gets used to our routes and our custom- 
ers, we want him to stay. If you will agree to 
remain for at least three years, we will pay you 
three dollars a week as errand boy.” 

“That is just what I want to do, sir,”’ said 
Jack, eagerly. So he was installed; and proud 
enough he was at bringing his wages home 
every Saturday night, and realizing that, small 
as they were, the regular help was of great 
value to his mother. 

It was not to be wondered at, that the faith- 
ful carrying out of his father’s admonition after 
awhile attracted the attention not only of his 
employers, but of others with whom he was 
brought into contact in the pursuit of his duties. 

One day he was asked into the office of Mr. 
Lang, a gentleman to whom he frequently 
carried parcels of value. 

“Have you ever thought of changing your 
situation ?”’ asked Mr. Lang. 

‘No, sir,”’ said Jack. 

‘‘Perhaps you could do better,” said the 
other. ‘I want to get a boy who is quick and 
intelligent, and who can be relied on, and 
from what I see of you | think you are that sort 
of a boy. I want you to drive a delivery 
wagon, and | will pay you five dollars a week.” 

Jack’s eyes opened wide. 

“It's wonderful good pay, sir, for a boy like 
me, I’m sure. But I promised to keep on with 
Mr. Hill for three years, and the second year is 
only just begun.” 

“Well, have you signed a regular agreement 
with Mr. Hill ?”’ 
 ‘ No, sir; I told him I'd stay.” 

‘*You have a mother to assist, you told me. 
Couldn't you tell Mr. Hill that you are obliged 
to do better when you have a chance?” 

“I don’t believe I could,” said Jack, looking 
with his straight, frank gaze into the gentle- 
man's face. ‘‘You see, sir, if I broke my 
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word to him, I shouldn't be the kind of boy to 
be relied on that you wanted.” 

“I guess you are about right,” said Mr. 
Lang, with a laugh. ‘‘Come and see me when 
your time is out. I dare say I shall want you 
then.” 

Jack went home very much stirred by what 
had been said to him. After all, could it be 
wrong to go where he could do so much better? 
Aimost double the wages! Was it not really 
his duty to his mother to obtain it, and to drive 
a wagon instead of trudging wearily along the 
streets? They never felt so hot and dusty as 
they did just now, when he might escape from 
the tiresome routine. 

Might, but how? By the sacrifice of his 
pledged word. By selling his truth and his 
honor. So strongly did the reflection force 
itself upon him, that, when he told his mother 
of the offer he had received, he merely added:— 

“It would be a grand good thing if I could 
take it, wouldn't it, mother ?”’ 

“ Yes, it would.” 

‘“‘Some boys would change without thinking 
of letting a promise stand in their way.”’ 

“Yes; but that is the kind of a boy who, 
sooner or later, is not wanted. It is because 
you have not been that sort of a boy that you 
are wanted now.” 

Jack worked away, doing such good work, 
as he became more and more accustomed to 
his situation, that his mother sometimes 
wondered that Mr. Hill, who seemed always 
kindly interested in him, never appeared to 
think of raising his pay. This, however, was 
not Mr. Hill’s way of doing things, even though 
he showed an increasing disposition to trust 
Jack with important business. 

So the boy trudged through his three years, 
at the end of them having been trusted far more 
than is usually the case with errand boys. He 
had never forgotten the offer made him by Mr. 
Lang, and one day, meeting that gentleman on 
the street, ventured to remind him of it, telling 
him that his present engagement was nearly 
out, adding— 

‘*“You spoke to me about driving the wagon, 
sir. 

‘‘Ah, sol did; but you are older now and 
worth more. Call around and see me.”’ 

On a Saturday afternoon soon after, Jack 
lingered in Mr. Hill's office after the other 
errand boys had been paid and had gone away. 

‘“My three years are up to-night, sir,’’ he 
said. 


“Yes, they are,”’ said Mr. Hill, looking as if | 


he had remembered it. 

“Will you give me a recommendation to 
some one else, sir?” 

‘Well, I will, if you are sure you want to 
leave me.” 

“TI didn’t know you wanted me to stay. 
But,” he hesitated and then went on, ‘my 
mother is a widow, and I feel as though I ought 
to do the best I can for her; and Mr. Lang told 
me to call on him.,”’ 

“Has Mr. Lang made you an offer?” 

Jack told him of what Mr. Lang had said 





to him nearly two years ago. 
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“Why didn't you go then?” asked Mr. Hill. 

“ Because I had promised to stay with you; 
but you wouldn’t blame me for trying to better 
myself now?” 

“Not a bit of it. 
errands?” 

“I'd rather ride than walk,” said Jack, with 
a smile. 

“TI think it is about time you were doing 
better than either. Perhaps you think you 
have been doing this faithful work for me 
through these years for next to nothing; but 
if so, you are mistaken. You have been doing 
better work than merely running errands. 
You have been serving an apprenticeship to 
trust and honesty. I know you now to bea 
straightforward, reliable boy, and it takes time 
to learn that. It is your capital, and you ought 
to begin to realize on it. You may talk to Mr. 
Lang if you wish: but I will give you a place in 
the office, with a salary of six hundred dollars 
for the first year, with a prospect of a raise after 
that.” 

Jack did not go to Mr. Lang, but straight to 
his mother, with a shout and a bound. 

“You're right, you're right, mother!’’ he 
cried. ‘No more hard work for you, mother. 
I'm wanted, you see. Wanted enough to get 
good pay, and all the hardest part over.”’ 


— Northwestern Congregationalist, 


Are you tired of running 





THE ORGAN OF FORM—HOW TO 
TEACH. 





BY NELSON SIZER. 





HIS faculty of the intellect plays an im- 

portant part in education. In spelling, 
writing, drawing, geography, mechanism, 
art, and in acquiring a knowledge of things, 
it is indispensable. The organ of Form is 
located on each side of Individuality, and 
that organ is located just above the root of 
the nose. The brain is composed of two 
hemispheres, and the dividing line begins at 
the root of the nose, running over to the 
back-head. Of course all the organs are 
double, each hemisphere of the brain con- 
taining a full set. When the organ of form 
is large, it has a tendency to push the eye- 
balls apart, showing distance between the 
eyes. When the organ is small, the eyes 
are nearer together, nestled down close to 
the nose, and the nose itself seems to be 
narrow. When large, the eyes appear to be 


not only separated, but pushed away from 
the root of the nose. The portrait of the 
distinguished artist, Darley, is an excellent 
illustration of the large development of the 
organ. 

The nature of this faculty is to recognize 
that quality of matter expressed by the word 
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Shape. Everything has some form, and it 
is exceedingly difficult to find two articles 
so nearly alike in form that the eye will not 
recognize the difference. In aturning-lathe 
two articles may be made perfectly round. 
Marbles, and articles cast in moulds, may 
be so nearly alike in form as to defy the de- 
tection of difference. If we appeal to 
nature we may hunt for a week in the forest 
and not find two leaves so nearly alike that 
we can not instantly distinguish them from 
each other. No two pebbles on the ocean’s 
shore would seem to be identical in form. 
When two horses, or oxen, are found to be 
so nearly alike that any difference between 
them does not attract attention, we call them 
properly matched. Sometimes we see per- 
sons who are so much alike in face that we 
mistake the one for the other when they are 
separate, but when they are together we see 
the difference. 

We have seen one pair of twins, however, 
who were so nearly alike in size, form, and 
features, that neither their own mother, nor 
any of the neighbors, could distinguish them. 
They were eighteen years of age, and I ex- 
amined their heads in the city of Washing- 
ton, in 1841. One was brought into the 
room and examined ; when she retired the 
other came in, and I supposed it to be the 
same one returned ; but the moment I laid 
my hand on the head, I found that self-es- 
teem, which is located at the crown, was 
smaller ; while cautiousness, located at the 
upper back corner of the head, was larger 
than in the one who had come in first. 
When the difference was thus recognized, 
and those traits of character were pointed 
out, which were known by the family and 
all their acquaintances to be the only differ- 
ences existing between them, Mary was in- 
vited back to the room, and we showed the 
mother and other friends the difference be- 
tween Mary and Martha. Mary had more 
confidence and assurance, and less prudence 
or timidity, and always took the lead. By 
observing these traits or differences of man- 
ner and character, the neighbors identified 
them when they called ; or, when in society 
they were introduced to people, Mary would 
respond first, would step forward as if she 
were by two years the older. When these 
differences in the shape of the heads were 
pointed out, they were so palpable that any 
person could distinguish them with the eyes 
shut; though in face, figure, movement, 
weight, and size the girls seemed exactly 
alike. 

We offered to be blindfolded and repeat 
the experiment before the audience at our 
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lecture that evening. ‘The parents and the 
ladies were present and consented. The 
statement respecting the examination during 
the day having been made, and the father 
being present and corroborating it, a gallant 
gentleman in the audience moved that the 
facts be accepted without subjecting the 
ladies to the public ordeal, but the father 
instantly announced that any friends who 
would call at his house might have the facts 
verified under their own hands at any time. 

The differences in the manifestations of 
two persons—the one having the organ of 
form large and the faculty active, and the 
other being deficient—are many and marked. 
The man with the organ of form large will 
remember countenances and the general 
configuration of a person—the shape of the 
man asa whole. If the outline of a person 
were to be projected upon a screen, we fancy 
that three out of four people in a village 
would be able to call out the person by 
name, whose shadow was thus thrown on the 
screen, without having the face of the per- 
son brought into relief at all. If a cast in 
white plaster could be taken of all the horses 
and cows in a village, which are known to 
every inhabitant, or they were all painted 
one color, most of the people would recog- 
nize each one at once by the contour alone. 
It is said that shepherds in Eastern countries 
know the countenance of every sheep in 
their flock of thousands, and if one were 
gone, they would know the lost face, and 
would recognize it anywhere. Most people, 
who have a thousand other things to observe 
and to think about, would not thus become 
versed in the physiognomy of animals ; but 
we appeal to any farmer who has a stock of 
twenty head of cattle and twenty sheep, or 
to any stable-keeper who has twenty horses, 
if he does not know the face of every one 
as well as he knows the faces of his neigh- 
bors. The outline of the countenances, as 
well as the general build of the body, is a 
source of instant identity. 

It is well-known that all the animals be- 
longing to a herd, as well as all the bees in 
a hive, amounting to 50,000 or more in 
number, know each other, because if a 
stranger attempts to come among them to 
remain, he is driven away or killed. Po- 
licemen, especially those who excel as de- 
tectives, are particularly expert in remem- 
bering faces, and they will describe a sus- 
pected person so accurately that officers in 
other cities will know the man, though he 
may have tried to disguise himself, as soon 
as he leaves the boat or car, or if he chance to 
be met in acrowd months or yearsafterward. 
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This faculty has much to do with our 
knowledge and intelligence, and is applic- 
able to our daily duties in a thousand ways, 
and it is only when one is deficient in this 
respect that we fully realize its usefulness 
and importance. 

Fruit-growers know the proper form of 
each kind of berry, or plum, pear, apple, or 
peach; and if a cast were taken in wax or 
plaster, he would not be deceived. Then 
the forms of the various stalks and leaves of 
crops are readily recognized. One kind of 
potato has a different shaped leaf and differ- 
ent complexion. One kind of wheat will 
have one form of leaf, and another kind will 
show a difference in the same respect, before 
the grain is ankle high. Peas, beans, oats, 
grains of every sort, show a different shaped 
berry. In fact, form is a quality of matter 
—a mark of difference and identity. 

A person who is deficient in this faculty 
will be awkward in this respect ; may anx- 
iously study to see, and yet see no difference 
in the form of things, unless the contrast is 
very marked ; will mark all his things so as 
not to be in doubt about their identity. He 
will mistake strangers for friends, and per- 
haps be introduced and dine with a man to- 
day, and to-morrow meet him and be totally 
unconscious that he has ever seen him before, 
and the stranger will perhaps take it as an 
affront. Such a man will mismatch cattle 
and horses; will fail in telling the difference 
between his own and other people’s cattle, 
and be found driving home his neighbor’s 
cattle, thinking that they are his own. 

Phrenological Journal, 


———— 


MANNERS AND MORALS. 


Rev. Dr. ABBOTT, late head master of the 
city of London schools, in his address before 


the teachers’ convention, said: Ought we 
to do anything to aid our history lessons by 
stimulating patriotism? And, if so, how 
can this be done? ‘The flower of our youth 
have never perished on their native soil 
contending for liberty against a foreign foe, 
and therefore not many poets have been in- 
spired to bequeath us literary legacies of 
undying memorial of those who have given 
their lives for their country. Such as we 
have might at least be collected together, 
with the far more numerous prose narratives 
of patriotic or public-spirited exploits—not 
military alone. They would constitute a 
Book of Noble Deeds. Many such books, I 
should think, exist already. How we are 
governed, and an outline of the principles of 
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our laws, would be interesting to the older 
boys. How to be useful, showing a boy 
how he may be of some use sometimes in 
cases of fire, or accident, or other emerg- 
ency, by knowing exactly what to do, 
or when and how to do it, is of importance. 
Is it not a good training? I would go still 
further—have oral lessons on How to be- 
have in public, which should find room for 
simple precepts (with reasons, of course) 
such as these, ‘‘ Keep to the right on the 
pavement ;’’ ‘‘Do not throw orange-peel 
about in the streets and paper about in the 
parks ;’’ ‘‘ Keep out of a crowd, unless you 
can dosome good in it ;’’ ‘*Donot put your 
boots upon the seat opposite you in a rail- 
road carriage ;’’ ‘‘Do not talk so loud to 
your school-fellows in public as to annoy 
strangers.’’ ‘These are small things, very 
small things; but they are at least things, 
and they may be a preparation for greater 
things. The love of our neighbors, indi- 
vidually and collectively—that indeed it is 
with which we desire to imbue our pupils ; 
and that is the very altar of morality. But 
one goes up to an altar by steps. And, asa 
first step toward loving one’s neighbor, it is 
not amiss sometimes for a child to learn not 
to make himself a nuisance to his neighbor. 


——— ————— 


A DROP OF WATER. 


NO OTHER TRAVELER COMPARES WITH IT. 

** YT has been far more than two hundred 

years since I passed along here the 

first time,’’ was the astonishing statement of 

a stranger who had been paddling down 

White river, and who stopped in the shade 
of the old bridge at Washington street. 

‘« There were no bridges over that stream 
then, and no reporters here to interview 
me. In fact, there is little to remind me of 
my first trip. The stream has drawn into 
its bed like a turtle into its shell since my 
early days. It used to swell out through 
all these lowlands. There was no bottom 
to the water, and you couldn’t see across it 
when I was a boy.”’ 

‘* Are you sure this is the same stream ?”’ 

‘*There can’t be any mistake about it. 
I never err in these matters. The courses of 
streams do not change, even if they shrink 
from rivers to brooks. I spent several days 





in this latitude before, and for a whole week 
was laid up against a big hill which stood 
out of the water here, now Crown Hill.’’ 
‘* How often do you make tours ?”’ 
*«Trregularly. Iam always on the go, but 
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I can’t control my course entirely. I belong 
to a roving, restless, irrepressible and almost 
indestructible race. One year I am in Aus- 
tralia. NowIam up on Hudson Bay; anon 
in Yucatan. My periods of rest are few, 
yet I never tire. Sometimes Iam cut off 
from many of my tribe, but if I can’t reach 
them one way, I do another. My favorite 
routes are down the course of rivers. I 
never travel over land, and if I lose my way 
or get off into a pond or slough that has no 
connection with living waters, I bide my 
time with frogs and snake-feeders.’’ 

‘You mean that you stay with them until 
a freshet comes, which enables you to sail 
out into the waterways ?”’ 

‘No. Sometimes that is the case, but if 
I get tired of waiting, and become weary of 
my companions, I shake the mud off my 
feet, put away terrestrial shape and form, 
fade into the invisible, and rising high in 
the air, seek friends and congenial climes.’’ 

‘¢ Who are you, to do these things ?’’ 

‘‘Tamadrop of water. Now you can 
understand why I am old without being 
gray ; how it is that I travel constantly by 
stream or air, range over the wide creation, 
and, sometimes by chance, as fluid or vapor, 
make second or even third trips to the same 
place. But I must beaway. Iam billed to 
play a part in a cloud-burst in Cuba on the 
11th of this month.’’ 

And the shining drop ran along a drowsy 
fisherman’s line and dropped off onto a 
black bass’ back, and was lost among a mil- 
lion fellow-travelers. —/ndianapolis News. 


a ‘ 
KNOWLEDGE IS POWER. 


CAN THE FARMERS AFFORD TO LOWER THE 
GRADE OF THEIR SCHOOLS ? 


HE farmers complain, and with some 

justice it may be conceded, that they are 
not adequately represented in the law-mak- 
ing bodies of state and nation. But do they 
think that their political and social influence 
will be enlarged by their limiting the educa- 
tion of their children, or by lowering its 
quality? The source of power in this 
country is knowledge. The well-informed 
man who has a well-trained will, secures the 
good positions, wields the influence, exerts 
the power. The ignorant man is necessarily 
thrown into the background. This is not 
the result of anybody’s manipulation or 
scheming: it is the natural result of the 
conditions of things. The ignorant part of 
the population of this country will govern 
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the intellectual part when water runs up hill, 
and not before. 

Now what do these farmers desire for their 
children ? Do they want to see them tramp- 
led under foot when they are grown to man- 
hood and womanhood by persons belonging 
to other classes? ‘This will just as certainly 
be the result as effect follows cause, if they 
depreciate the quality, or diminish the quan- 
tity, of the education they give their chil- 
dren. The enlightened citizen schools his 
boy because when the boy becomes a man 
he wants him to stand among men, to have 
some influence, exert some power. If the 
boy is reared in ignorance, or has only an 
uncertain smattering of rudimentary know- 
ledge, he will certainly be somebody’s slave 
in one form or another. The farmers are 
very unwise in reducing the compensation 
of their teachers. The rural districts of the 
State need the very best teaching, in order 
that the farmers may be fitted to hold their 
own in life.—Pudlic School Journal. 


— 


EDUCATING THE CITIZEN. 
BY ELLIOTT Y. HAINES. 


HAT are we here for? What is the 
object towards which we are working 
day by day, and for the attainment of which, 
whether consciously or unconsciously, wisely 
or unwisely, all our efforts are made? The 
briefest and most comprehensive answer 
which can be made is perhaps that it is, 
For the sum of human happiness. 

By this is not here meant that happiness 
after death that theologians teach, and that 
is the hope and solace of the Christian be- 
liever, but the happiness of society, the good 
and well-being of this present world, which, 
if it be a world whose mission is probation- 
ary, best fulfils that mission as it gives op- 
portunity for the growth of man’s higher, 
better nature, and opens the way for clearer 
thought and nobler purpose. 

Theoretically perhaps this has always been 
the motive of education, the thought that 
lies at the root of all effort to teach the 
human race ; and no less now in our day of 
progressive college presidents and educators 
than in that of the philosophers and scribes; 
but the object has not always been similarly 
pursued. Inthe Middle Ages, though there 
were shining exceptions to the rule, learn- 
ing was curious rather than useful, the arts 
and sciences did not flourish, and the 
schools were a thing apart from the daily 
life of the people and, like the pyramids of 
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Egypt, were rather burial places of dead 
learning than nurseries of living wisdom. 
The resulting ignorance and discontent of 
the enslavéd many and the prejudice and 
superstition of the dominant few justify us 
in stigmatizing these as the ‘‘ Dark Ages.’’ 

Just in proportion to the mingling of the 
dead mass of learning with the revivifying 
life around it has there been evolved from 
its germ of usefulness a living principle that, 
solving Archimedes’ problem, can lift the 
world day by day toa higher plane. We 
have been a long time in awaking to the 
necessary of this revivifying, or more truly 
perhaps, in the words of the old song ‘‘Time 
goes by turns,’’ and we have waked and 
slept through alternating cycles of light and 
darkness. Now we are nothing if not prac- 
tical, and ‘‘ What’s the use?’’ is our common 
daily question. Side by side with the in- 
troduction into our schools of training in 
manual arts comes the question of introduc- 
ing the no less practical study of the history 
of our own times as we ourselves are making 
it from day to day, and as it appears in the 
chronicles of the daily press. 

That the introduction into our schools 
and colleges of the systematic study of the 
newspaper has its dangers is undeniable ; like 
the saw or axe it may cut him who would 
learn to use it, but the real question is ‘* Do 
the advantages to be gained by its intro- 
duction into our schools as a text-book out- 
weigh the dangers ?’”’ 

Newspaper literature is proverbially sen- 
sational even where it is nothing worse, and 
many a daily journal of standing is no mean 
rival of the ‘‘ penny dreadfuls,’’ familiariz- 
ing their readers, as they do, with stories of 
crime, with political corruption, and with a 
certain flippancy in treating serious things 
that goes far towards deteriorating the tone 
of our national morals: and while the press 
is a fearless censor of public and private 
vice and folly, it too often raises a false 
standard as the ideal of human excellence. 
With all these positive objections, there are 
many others of a more negative sort, and 
yet to the thoughtful observer of our na- 
tional character as developed in the youth of 
our land they are far outweighed by the ad- 
vantages to be gained by their careful and 
systematic study, under a_ wisely-trained 
mind, of current topics. 

The press moulds the age as the age 
moulds it, and if it be true that unwisely 
used it tends to lower the standard of mor- 
als, it is no less true that wisely studied it is 
the profoundest text-book of Ethics within 
our grasp. How much better that those 
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who are growing to manhood and woman- 
hood should be brought to so recognize and 
use it, and not be left to the chance teach- 
ing of later experience. We have been 
called a newspaper-reading people: shall we 
care always to read only the base-ball folly, 
the accounts of Prince Gut-fur-nicht’s mar- 
riage, or the reports of crime; or shall we 
cultivate during school life an intelligent 
interest in the progress of art, science, polit- 
ical reform, and the great issues of the hour ? 
Ruskin has well said that ‘‘a man enter- 
ing life should accurately know three things; 
1. Where he is; 2. Where he is going ; and 
3. What he had best do under those cir- 
cumstances. And under the third head he 
says: Our system of European education 
despised politics—that is to say the science 
of the relations and duties of men to each 
other. It (this science) implies the knowl- 
edge of the operation of the virtues and 
vices of men upon themselves and society ; 
the understanding of the ranks and offices 
of their intellectual and bodily powers in 
their various adaptations to art, science, and 
industry ; the understanding of the proper 
offices of art, science, and labor themselves; 
as well as of the foundations ‘“‘ of jurisprud- 
ence, and. broad principles of commerce ; 
all this coupled with practical knowledge of 
the present status and wants of mankind.”’ 
The italics are my own, for it is just here 
that the point lies, just this link binding 
theory to practice that has been forgotten. 
The problems of practical science, as worked 
out by our popular text-book writers, need 
the application that might make them use- 
ful. It is the daily regret of those who are 
deeply troubled for the welfare of our young 
republic that so little intelligent thought 
and interest is given to public affairs by the 
educated classes. But need we be surprised 
that the complaint is a just one, since, to 
use the homely German proverb, ‘‘ What 
little Johnny doesn’t learn, John never 
learns.’’ If by some favorable circumstance 
of place or surrounding little Johnny should 
chance to acquire an interest in society’s 
welfare, how many are the _ possibilities 
against the interest being intelligent, and 
not merely a longing for political prefer- 
ment or a rash patriotism hardly less fatal. 
All this applies forcibly to the children of 
native-born parents. What then shall we 


say of the vast population foreign born, or 
born of foreign parentage, that is threaten- 
ing to swamp us with anarchism and athe- 
ism? Using the present rate of increase, 
Dr. Strong estimates that in 1900 this popu- 
lation will number 43,000,000. This vast 
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body of citizens, foreign in nature and 
customs to the spirit of our government, and 
drawn for the most part from the uneducated 
lower classes of the old European monarch- 
ies, cannot but greatly complicate the prob- 
lems whose solution is to prove the fall or 
upbuilding of our institutions. Shall our 
public schools of which we are so justly 
proud do nothing to Americanize this foreign 
element? Shail they do nothing to arm our 
native youth for the battle to which they 
are growing up? Or shall they send them 
forth armed perhaps with theories which 
they know neither how to handle or for 
what purpose? 

Our public schools have been truly called 
the bulwarks of our institutions, and it is by 
means of these and of our higher colleges 
that we are to insure the harmonious and 
rounded development of the State. Let us 
not then confine the knowledge imparted by 
them to theoretical science and the history 
of the far past, but let us so bind these 
things to the practicalities of life by teach- 
ing our youth to look with impartial, honest 
eyes and trained intellects at the issues of 
the day, and form upon them their own 
judgment that they may go forth armed to 
grapple the great questions of the day— 
Socialism, Mormonism, and all the other 
isms—with no uncertain grasp, and out of 
the chaos and strife of parties, and the tu- 
mult of political corruption to bring, forth 
that model republic of which Plato dreamed 
and for which the world has ever since been 
looking. 


—————————— 


COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT. 





HERE is no educational officer in this 

country whose opportunities for promo- 
ting sound education are so great as are those 
of the county superintendent of schools. 
There is, therefore, no one who takes upon 
himself such weighty responsibilities as he. 
The greater the opportunity the greater 
the responsibility. It is true that in some 
cases ‘‘ fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread,’’ but it is also true that the office 
of county superintendent is filled, for the 
most part, by devoted and capable men and 
women. And it is probable that there are 
few counties in which the standard of the 
superintendent is not higher and better than 
is that of the people. 

There are some county superintendents 
who lose their places at every general elec- 
tion because they are too far in advance of 
their people. A few are dropped because 
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they are behind the age, but this does not 
often happen. The public do not like to 
have old and tried ways questioned. The 
ideal superintendent is he who can lead and 
yet appear to follow. He must be able to 
know just what the people think, and to build 
upon the foundation already laid. ‘Tearing 
down foundations already constructed is a 
thankless task. Better try to strengthen 
them where they are weak. There is much 
truth in the adage that ‘‘ All roads lead to 
Rome.’’ Conditions as well astalents differ. 
Every community must start on the line of 
progress from where it is. It cannot start 
from where it is not. 

But while the foregoing is true in regard 
to many of the details of progress, there is 
one common body of doctrine that widely 
differing communities can generally be led to 
agree upon if the superintendent knows how 
to present it. 

It seems as if the public were now ready 
in all this north-central-plain territory for 
a system of classification and graduation of 
the schools of the country, and a practically 
uniform course of instruction for the pupils. 
The reasons for this are so numerous and so 
cogent that he must be a weak superinten- 
dent indeed who cannot generally convince 
his people that this is best for the schools. 

We note that Michigan has recently pub- 
lished a state course of study. This is not 
different in any essential particular from the 
one adopted for Illinois. There is scarcely 
a state that does not have an outline of a 
course that has been agreed upon. But a 
bare skeleton is too meager for a large mass 
of country school teachers. They need 
sometimes more in detail. Every county 
superintendent can secure for a few cents 
enough copies of a fully elaborated course of 
study for country schools, containing num- 
erous suggestions of methods of teaching it 
in every grade, for every teacher in the 
county. For six cents per copy, in quanti- 
ties of one hundred, the fullest and best 
elaborated course of study ever prepared— 
that now in use in Illinois—can be procured. 
There is no reason, then, why every county 
in every state shall not put this into the 
hands of every teacher. It is a manual and 
guide for the proper classification of a 
school as well as for the instruction of the 
classes. 

With such a course of study as a basis, 
there should be, also, a system of records 
preserved from term to term from which 
each new teacher could learn the attainments 
of every pupil in every class. This enables 
the new teacher to begin with the pupils 
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where the old teacher left them. Years of 
time would be saved in the aggregate every 
term, if the schools of the country adopt 
this plan.— Public School Journal. 


> 


PATRIOTISM IN SCHOOLS. 





** ACHOOL houses are the Republic’s 

S line of fortification ; within their walls 
to-day are gathered boys who will be our 
nation’s staff in years tocome. It is just 
and right for every teacher, irrespective of 
party prejudice, to inculcate into the minds 
and hearts of his pupils the love of this 
glorious country which God has given us. 
Even the little ones of the chart classes can 
be taught to join their baby voices in sing- 
ing America. They, in their play at home, 
will sing again and again the words of our 
national hymn, till in a short time they echo 
and re-echo in the hearts of the parents, and 
they, too, lend their voices in the praise 
that is like a prayer to God to save our 
country. Probably these same parents 
know little of liberty or patriotism in the 
American sense of the words; perhaps but a 
short time has elapsed since they cast aside 
the yoke of the mother country; it is well- 
fitting then that the first words they learn 
are from lips of their little ones. A little 
child may lead them to study our nation’s 
character, and later they may become 
staunch supporters of the government. It 
has been intimated that a man’s deadliest 
foes are those of his own household. This 
is equally true of a country; so we should 
exert ourselves to convert our foreign 
brothers into faithful friends rather than 
fearless foes. 

Some may say, ‘‘ Is it not a task to teach 
this idea of patriotism in connection with 
the other duties you have to perform ?’’ 
Try it and see; watch the sparkling eye, 
when you tell them of the landing of the 
Pilgrims, the settling of the colonies, the 
Indian war and the Revolutionary war; how 
eagerly they question you of the success of 
the Americans and the final defeat of the 
British ; how proudly they talk of July 4, 
1776, the signing of the Declaration, the 
beginning of our national independence. 
Tell them of Arnold’s treason; every face 
condemns him—only a few even show pity 
when told the story of his sad death—the 
majority say, in the expressive language of 
young America, ‘‘Good for him.’’ Tell 
them of our last great war, that terrible 
blot in our nation’s history, fought between 
brothers of one government, for the liberty 
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of the negro. Surely so fair a land should 
be the home of the free. History is replete 
with topics that can be used by the wide- 
awake teacher. 

It is not necessary to say, ‘‘ My text is 
patriotism, and I exhort you to light in your 
hearts that flame which should burn in every 
heart that has ever heard the tune of Yankee 
Doodle.’’ Some time when it seems as if 
the chief aim of the pupils is to exhaust the 
patience of their sorely-tried teacher, if one 
of these topics is taken up it acts like 
‘* pouring oil on troubled water.’’ Children, 
like their elders, appreciate a change and 
are quick to catch an idea. Leave them to 
learn by instinct that you are spreading out 
before their mind’s eye mines of far greater 
value than silver or gold. Our boys and 
girls should be made to study the lives of 
grand, good men, such as Washington, Lin- 
coln, Grant, and Garfield; contrast the 
characters of these noble men with Benedict 
Arnold or Jeff Davis. Each tiny seed thus 
sown in the heart will blossom and bring 
forth an abundant fruit, and the root will be 
patriotism, that firmest foundation for noble 
manhood and true womanhood. 


<i 





WILLING TO SHOVEL. 
O be willing to begin at the bottom is 
the open secret of being able to come 
out at the top. A few years ago a young 
man came to this country to take a position 
in a new enterprise in the southwest. He 
was well-bred, well-educated, and he had the 
tastes of his birth and education. He 
reached the scene of his proposed labors, and 
found to his dismay that the enterprise was 
already bankrupt, and that he was penniless, 
homeless, and friendless in a strange land. 
He worked his way back to New York, and 
in midwinter found himself without money 
or friends in the great, busy metropolis. 
He did not stop to measure the obstacles in 
his path. He simply set out to find work. 
He would have preferred the pen, but he 
was willing to take the shovel, and the 
shovel it was to be. 

Passing down Fourth Avenue on a snowy 
morning he found a crowd of men at work 
shovelling snow from the sidewalks about a 
well-known locality ; he applied for a posi- 
tion in their ranks, got it, and went to work 
with a hearty good-will as if shoveling were 
his vocation. Not long after, one of the 





owners of the property, a millionaire, passing 
along the street, saw the young man’s face, 
was struck by his intelligence, and won- 
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dered what had brought him to such a pass. 
A day or two later his business took him to 
the same locality again, and brought him 
face to face with the same man, still shovel- 
ing snow. He stopped, spoke to him, re- 
ceived a prompt and courteous answer, talked 
a few minutes for the sake of getting a few 
facts about his history, and then asked the 
young man to call at his office. That night 
the shovel era ended, and the next day at 
the appointed time the young man was clos- 
eted with the millionaire. In one of the 
latter’s many enterprises there was a vacant 
place, and the young man who was willing 
to shovel got it. It was a small place at a 
small salary, but he more than filled it ; he ‘ 
filled it so well, indeed, that in a few months 
he was promoted, and at the end of three 
years he wasat the head of the enterprise with 
a large salary. He is there to-day, with the 
certainty that if he lives he will eventually 
fill a position second in importance to none 
in the field in which he is working. The 
story is all told in three words: Willing to 
shovel.—Cuhrtstian Union. 


Oe 


“ BLANDINA SLEEPS IN GOD.’* 





BY DR. E. E. HIGBEE. 





In ages past, in halls and festive throngs 
The Theban minstrel seized the golden lyre, 
And by his magic touch Eolian songs 
Come pouring forth from ev’ry trembling wire. 
Alczeus waked no sweeter notes of love 
Amid the echoing grove, 
Where the rapt Sappho made the list’ning streams 
Repeat the softer murm’rings of her am’rous dreams, 


Of victories in Grecian games he sang; 
Vet far above the tumult of the course 
The music of his rapturous lyric rang, 
Borne swiftly upward by a mightier force. 
No longer now such victories inspire 
To strike the golden lyre, 
Or joyous ’waken amid festive throngs 
As erst the slumb’ring sweetness of Eolian songs. 


No longer now such victories inspire— 

3ut there’s a race which Hellas never knew, 

To wake to holier life the golden lyre: 

A nobler race, and nobler victory too— 

Such as of old the Midian Exile sang 
When Miriam’s timbrels rang : 

A victory whose crown the Tishbite wore, 

When fiery chariots him to light eternal bore 


A vict’ry too through suffering and blood, 
Gain'’d by those martyrs to the heavenly truth, 
Who midst the storm of Pagan wrath, to God 
Their only hope did cling, while age and youth 


* The epitaph of an early Christian martyr, found in the 
Catacombs of Rome. A poem delivered before the literary 
societies of the University of Vermont by Dr. E. E. Higbee, 
late Superintendent of Public Instruction of Pertnsylvania. 
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Were firm in faith through torturing rack and fire 
Against Hell’s blackest ire, 

And took at last their crowns of life above, 

Made theirs by patient durance and by holiest love. 


Among the faithful few who moveless stood, 
When to the field Rome’s mightiest power was 
brought, 
And gladly sealed with their own precious blood 
The faith for which the white-robed cohorts fought, 
She, whose brief epitaph among the tombs 
That fill the Catacombs, 
Some pious hand, beneath the holy rood 
Has cut with the sweet words, “ Blandina sleeps in 
God” — 
She, martyr maiden, well deserves a laurel wreath 
To crown her contest and her victory of faith. 


PART FIRST. 


Softly the rising flood of morning light 

Pours over sloping banks of glowing mist ; 

Filling each vale, and covering each height, 

It moves with golden ripples from the east ; 

The birds’ glad matins greet the glitt’ring stream, 
And waken from their dream 

The dewy flow’rs, and they their eyelids fair 

Open, while heavenward they breathe their happy 

prayer. 


The earth and air are joyous—but the band 
Of martyrs, struggling for their Master’s faith, 
Kneel in the Catacombs, for Rome’s command 
Calls them to heathen altars or to death— 
A double sorrow weighs upon their soul, 
And larger tear-drops roll : 
They mourn a buried Saviour, and they seek 
No joy this last lone matin of the Painful Week. 


The dark time passes, and the hour of noon 
Brings blessings to the fire and Paschal light ; 
And now the aged priest in solemn tones 
Reads the old Prophets, while with fresh delight 
The catechumens hear the rapturous words, 
And all the trembling chords 
Of their young hearts pour forth an anthem dear 
To Him who when His children cry will ever hear. 


The holy man with solemn service meet 

Blesses the cleansing font; and joyful there 

Before their simple altar they repeat 

The hallowed creed, and their loved Saviour’s 
prayer. 

Renouncing all the works and pomps of Hell 

Through which man sadly fell, 

Upon their heads he pours the saving stream, 

Marking the cross, through which alone God doth 
redeem. 


Like flowers bent beneath the morning dew, 

They kneel in holy adoration now, 

And at their aged teacher’s call, renew 

With hopeful trust and fear their solemn vow : 

But one bends weeping ’mid those chosen young ; 
Her holy faith is strong, 

Yet in her heart consuming grief hath been, 

Her widowed mother hates the lowly Nazarene. 


His trembling hands in benediction sweet 

The holy father lays upon her head, 

And bids her go—Though we may never meet 

On earth again, yet by the Spirit led 

Through death’s dark waters we shall reach the shore 
Where partings are no more— 

Go save the loved—God’s peace shall not depart 

Forever from thy sad, and mcre than widow’d heart. 
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PART SECOND. 


Softly with crimson ripples does the flood 
Of light pour down below the western hills, 
While twilight thickens in the solemn wood, 
Whose leaves are whispering to the murm’ring rills, 
That soon along the meadows of the sky, 
In purest radiancy, 
The starry flowers will their buds unfold, 
And open here and there their sparkling leaves of 
gold. 


’Tis quiet sunset of the Holy Eve— 
Sweet hour for musing thought and solemn prayer ; 
To watch the sleeping clouds, while fancies weave 
Strange changing visions in the twilight air, 
To think of fading life and then of death, 
And all the joys it hath, 
If through a quiet eve and gentle sleep, 
It takes us to a morn where mourners never weep. 


But while the parting sun bids sweet farewell 
To hills, and woods, and to the rippling sea, 
She hurries hopeful from the darkened cell 
Either to deeper gloom or victory. 
She stops not in her course to watch and make 
The clouds strange visions take, 
Her mission is to save, and swift she moves 
To her whom still the heart with holy instinct loves. 


She seeks her mother in the marble home 
Where joyously she passed her childhood’s prime, 
And all unconscious of the night to come 
Spent the sweet moments of that golden time, 
That happy morning of her life, ere day 
Chased rosy mists away. 
But now that dawning light seems almost fled, 
And all its radiance which round her pathway spread. 


Yet holier light shines inward on her soul, 
And her pure eyes turn from surrounding gloom ; 
The fearful shadows rapidly unroll, 
For light eternal shines beyond the tomb— 
She walks into the hall, in hope and fear 
Breathing her fervent prayer 
That she who taught ber infant tongue to speak, 
Might love the Saviour, and her heathen idols break. 


Kindly the mother meets her truant child, 
Seeing her weight of sorrows and of fears ; 
And, knowing not the cause, with accents mild 
She asks the reason of her struggling tears— 
And then while shades of night fall silently 

On city and on sea, 
The daughter tells that simple tale of love 
By which her heart and hopes were set on things 

above. 


How she had often met an aged man 
Who taught her of that wondrous Nazarene— 
How from the glorious throne above he ran 
To bear our grief, and take away our stain, 
How, virgin-born at Bethlehem, a star 
Led wise men from afar 
To bow before the manger where he lay,— 
Who would unbar for them the crystal gates of day. 


How he had made the lame to walk again, 
And blind to see; how he had waked the dead 
And called them from their graves, and how in pain 
No tongue can tell, his weary way he led 
To holy Calvary, where on the Rood 
He shed his precious blood, 
That through his agony our hearts might know 
Their awful guilt, and yet be cleansed as white as 
snow. 
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How he had conquered Hell, and burst the grave, 
And through the everlasting doors above 
‘Went in exulting, and with power to save 
All who could trust in such mysterious love— 
How, led by such high story, she did bow 

And breathe her solemn vow, 
‘That all things earthly she would count as loss 
And cling forever to her Saviour’s hallowed Cross. 


The mother, as she marks the solemn tone 
With which her child relates her simple faith, 
Sees that a high resolve before unknown 
Has made her fearless of that awful death 
So many martyrs suffered (yet with joy 
No pain could e’er destroy) ; 
She sees, and, in an agony of fear, 
Feels that her only light of life must disappear. 


PART THIRD. 


Often throughout this eve, in anxious prayer 

Blandina’s thoughts to that dear refuge turn, 

Where neither sun, nor moon, nor stars appear, 

But all is dark, save where dim tapers burn, 

And shed strange mystic light upon the tombs 
That fill the Catacombs ; 

Yet where that Shepherd of the lonely few 

Prepares for the great festal morn with service due. 


In holy reverence his flock attends ; 

But seeing that one gentle lamb is gone, 

Beneath his heavy grief the shepherd bends, 

And sends toward Heav’n his agonizing moan— 

**O thou great Shepherd! when, when shall be seen 
Pastures of living green ? 

When by s¢z// waters wilt thou ever lead 

Thy feeble sorrowing lambs in their extremesf need ?” 


Thus like a mariner on desert sea, 
O’er whom the midnight storms in wildness sweep, 
And who through gloomy clouds no dawn can see, 
And only death beneath the angry deep, 
Does this worn pilgrim long for heav’nly light 
To cheer his stormy night— 
Yet still he trusts in that dear Master’s will 
Who walk’d upon the sea and made its waves be still. 


But different scenes in Rome’s proud palace hall 
Disturb the quiet of the sleeping earth : 
No words of prayer from trembling lips there fall, 
But shouts of drunken revelry and mirth 
Applaud the base decree, that when the night 

Gives place to dawning light, 
The Christians who Rome’s haughty edict scorn, 
Shall die in flames, or be by savage wild beasts torn. 


PART FOURTH. 


The Holy Eve is past, and Easter morn 
Looks blushing through the rosy-tinted clouds— 
But hark! what shouts are on the fresh air borne 
From out those merry and exulting crowds 
Which do the amphitheatre surround! 

And now, the fainter sound, 
Which comes like dying echoes through the air— 
From whose sweet lips breathes out that touching 

voice of prayer? 


Amidst those crowds the martyr maiden kneels; 
She will not bow to idol Gods again, 
For power victorious over death she feels, 
And though the wild beasts rage, no fear of pain 
The holy courage of her peaceful soul 

Can in the least control. 
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She kneels, and by her struggling mother there 
Breathes out to Heav’n that voice—it is her dying 
prayer : 


Hear, Saviour, hear, thy suppliant’s prayer, 
Bending in agony before Thee! 
Send heav’nly light to cheer the night 
Of those who lonely now adore Thee! 
Thou who didst bear our grief, in this dark hour 
O hear, and save my mother with thy conq’ring 


power! 


Hear, Saviour, hear! The hour draws near, 
I feel death’s coldness stealing o’er me! 
Thou whose dear blood the Holy Rood 
With purple stream stained to restore me! 
Thou suffering Redeemer, in this hour, 
O hear,and save my mother with thy conq’ring 
power! 
Saviour, I die! The opening sky 
Reveals that glorious crystal river— 
I go, I go, where palm trees grow, 
And golden harps ring out forever— 
Ye seraph wings that bear me to such rest, 
O take my mother to the Saviour’s breast. 


Stay, daughter, near! I hear, I hear 
Strange music in the /wzr/igh¢ ringing, 
I see the light, and Angels bnght 
Before the throne all rapturous singing. 
O Saviour, hear! I bow, I bend before thee 
And with my dying child, dying, adore thee. 


O death, where is thy sting! And thou, O grave, 
Where is thy victory? The sun may go 
With fading light beneath the ocean wave, 
Yet soon that sun shall rise with living glow 
And through the opening gateway of the east 
In royal glory drest— 
Move up the golden pathway of the sky, 
And take his midday throne of brightest radiancy. 


CONCLUSION, 


The morn which brings us to the empty tomb, 
From which the conq’ring Saviour joyful rose, 
Enrich’d with spoils, to take immortal bloom, 
The just reward of all his bloody woes— 
That morn of holy memories is fled, 

And silently now spread 
The shadows of the night o’er hill and plain, 
And quietly the stars take up their watch again. 


Yet she, the Martyr, sees nor shades of night, 
Nor stars that take their watch along the sky : 
She lives rejoicing in eternal light, 
And wears th’ immortal crown of victory— 
And now that holy man without a moan 

Cuts on the solid stone 
Within the Catacombs, the holy rood, 
And the brief epitaph * Biandina sleeps in God.”’ 
He knew that through the darkness of the night 
Blandina saw the glorious dawn to come, 
And died rejoicing, as its beaconing light 
Call’d her worn, weary spirit to its home. 


Ages have pass’d, and heathen Rome is gone, 

But still the lowly Nazarene is here— 

Ages may come, as many as have flown, 

but, still His conq’ring power will be there— 

Go, run with patience then thy Heavenly race, 
Thou trembling child of grace— 

Soon thou shalt take that glitt’ring crown of thine 

Th’ almighty hands are jewelling with light divine. 
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SIMPLICITY OF FAITH. 
BY H. C. HICKOK. 


OME thirty years ago, on the coast of 
England, in a little fishing hamlet, there 
lived an orphan boy of unbalanced mind, 
and because of his orphanage and mental 
condition not only sadly neglected in every 
way, but the object of much cruel tantaliz- 
ing and sometimes harsher treatment, on the 
part of thoughtless boys and still more 
brutal men. Of education and moral train- 
ing he had none, and no one ever thought 
of imparting to him anything in the shape of 
religious enlightenment. Beyond the range 
of his senses everything was to him a blank. 
One day a clergyman of the Established 
Church happened in the village and gather- 
ing as many of the people as was convenient, 
rehearsed to them in simple language the 
old, old story of Redeeming Love; how 
long years before a wonderful man had ap- 
peared on earth to suffer and die to open the 
gates of Paradise to fallen man. ‘To our 
unfortunate lad this was an astonishing 
revelation. Beyond the sky and the clouds, 
the rocks, and fields, and roaring sea, he 


had never imagined any other state of ex- | 


istence. Of course much that was said was 
unintelligible to him, but with that strange 
spiritual insight which so often characterizes 
his class of unfortunates, that great central 
fact of the Universe, the death on the cross, 
did reach his darkened understanding and 
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found secure lodgment there. Finding no 
sympathy from the coarse natures around 
him, he could not give expression to his 
feelings or seek further information on this, 
to him, strange subject ; but the main idea 
sank deep into his inner consciousness, and 
over it he continually brooded with ever- 
increasing intensity of thought that at last 
found expression in unexpected and positive 
action. 

One gloomy, lowering December evening 
he had been subjected to more than usual 
unkindness from the rough people around 
him, that drove him almost to frenzy; and 
tearing himself away from his tormentors, he 
fled in desperation to the beetling crags 


| above the beating surf, and sinking to his 


knees, exclaimed with uplifted hands, in 
tones of anguish, ‘‘ Man that died! Man 
that died! Take me! Take me!’’ And 
so, through the blinding snow and bitter 
cold, that piteous appeal went up with 
ceaseless iteration into the gathering gloom 
of night. When the next morning’s sun rose 
bright and unclouded, upon the face of 
nature all hushed into the calmness of re- 
pose, it was discovered that that prayer had 
been answered. Half buried in snow-drifts, 
and frozen stiff in the attitude of supplica- 
tion, the idiot boy was dead. 

When the dread hour of our departure 
comes what more can we say than he said, 
‘*Man that died! Take me!’’ Happy 
indeed if in the plenitude of His infinite 
mercy He will take us. 
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Ye may be aye stickin’ ina tree, Jock ; it will 


Scotch Farmer. 
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HE best things in the present issue of 
The Journal are the closing number of 
‘*My Father’s Memoir,’’ by Dr. Brown, 
and the sacred poem ‘ Blandina Sleeps in 
God,”’ by Dr. Higbee. There has all along 
been much in this graphic and intensely in- 
teresting sketch of Dr. Brown’s father that 
has reminded us of Dr. Higbee. Would 
that he might have had so rare a biographer 
write of him from a like sympathetic and 
life-long familiarity ! 


AFTER considering a number of desirable 
offers, any one of which he could have had 
by accepting it, our old friend Supt. H. S. 





"| Jones, of Erie, takes Lincoln, the capital city 


| of Nebraska, which he regards **the best 
| place in the United States’’ for himself 


and his young family. Lincoln has 60,000 
inhabitants, good colleges, the State Library, 
a fine class of people, and a small Board of 
Directors—this last being frequently a factor 
of importance in determining the character 
and efficiency of asystem of schools. There 
was no competition. It was ‘‘Jones of Erie’ 
from the start although many names had 
been presented for the position. He did 
not want to leave Pennsylvania, but the 
Pennsylvania people in Lincoln were deter- 
mined that he should be one of them, and 
the advantages of the place being so great, 
the scales turned westward for him. We 
congratulate him most heartily upon his new 
field of labor and usefulness, at the same 
time that we recognize the fact that what is 
gain to Nebraska is loss to us. 
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We had hoped in our August issue to 
present a full report of the memorial pro- 
ceedings in honor of Dr. Higbee at the 
Educational Council of the National Asso- 
ciation at St. Paul. These included an 
appreciative paper by Dr. N. C. Schaeffer, 
and earnest tributes by President Peabody, 
Dr. E. E. White, Dr. H. S. Jones, Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris, Supt. Greenwood, of 
Kansas City, and others. It was not possi- 
ble to obtain such report in time for this 
issue, and it is deferred to a later number. 





A LETTER from Dr. E. E. White says: ‘‘I 
have just closed a week’s engagement in 
Miss Patridge’s Summer School of Methods 
at Wilkes-Barre, and leave here in the 
morning for the Indiana Normal School. 
Next week I go to the Glens Falls School in 
New York, and after a week’s rest shall 
come back to give Miss Patridge another 
week at her Summer School at Altoona. I 
have had a very appreciative hearing. 
Think of teachers applauding lectures on 
psychology! What are the Pennsylvania 
teachers coming to ?”’ 





Says the Philadelphia Zedger: ‘‘ Ex-Sen- 
ator Wallace wants an educational qualifica- 
tion for voters set up and gradually applied 
so as not to disfranchise those already en- 
titled to vote. It is not an unreasonable 
demand, particularly in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, where there are thousands of voters 
unacquainted with the language of the coun- 
try and unable to read or write. The State 
provides schools where all its citizens may 
learn at least enough to be able to read and 
write, so there would be no hardship in re- 
quiring native-born citizens to have this qua- 
lification, and there is no reason why natural- 
ized foreigners should be given greater priv- 
ileges. At the same time it would scarcely 
be politic or fair to disfranchise those who 
already have the right to vote or who have 
already declared their intentions to become 
citizens. Fixing the new standard for appli- 
cation in the future, it might fairly be ex- 
pected to promote elementary education 
among natives and a study of the English 
language by aliens.’’ Something should be 
done, and done soon, to remedy the evil 
here referred to. It is one of very grave 
character, amd already assumes threatening 
proportions. The law should forbid natur- 


alization of any man who cannot read intel- 
ligently, and the foreign emigrant should no 
longer be permitted to become an American 
citizen with all the high privileges of the 
franchise in the brief period of five years. 
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MAUCH CHUNK MEETING. 





HE meeting at Mauch Chunk was begu 
on the warmest day of the season. Our 
friend Supt. Snyder, Chairman of the exec- 
utive committee, had warned the brother- 
hood at Altoona to ‘‘ bring their overcoats 
along,’’ as they would need them at Mauch 
Chunk. When they got there, and found 
themselves mopping their brows and looking 
for fans, and hugging the shady side of the 
way toescape the fierce rays of the sun, they 
wished that not only their overcoats but all 
other coats had been left at home, and that 
it were fashionable to go about in their shirt 
sleeves. We were informed afterwards that 
this was phenomenal weather, and would 
not have been experienced in the locality 
but for the meeting of the Association on 
that day. The town redeemed itself, how- 
ever, before adjournment, and the tempera- 
ture at times during the night was such that 
the traditional overcoat was in demand. 
Mauch Chunk is a good place to go in 
the summer time. Its hills covered with 
trees in all directions have an uplift about 
them that is refreshing and wholesome for 
both the body and the soul of man. There 
isn’t much room here for a town—all there 
is has been utilized to good purpose—but 
Mount Pisgah and the Switchback and Glen 
Onoko are near by, and they make amends 
to the lover of nature for any straitness of 
quarters near the level of the Lehigh river. 
The meeting was called to order by Supt. 
R. M. McNeal, of Dauphin county, shortly 
after ten o’clock on Tuesday morning, and, 
after appropriate devotional exercises, a 
cordial welcome was extended by Prof. E. 
M. Hyde, of Lehigh University, and L. H. 
Barber, Esq., of the Mauch Chunk School 
Board. In his remarks Prof. Hyde made 
fitting allusion to Asa Packer as one of the 
eminent self-made men of our time and 
country, and to his very generous support 
of higher education in the founding and en- 
dowment of Lehigh University. In referring 
to the educational work of the day, he spoke 
of inaccuracy as the leading defect of school 
training. Our teaching is too indefinite ; 
there is too much playing education, and 
not enough hard work done in the acquisi- 
tion of definite knowledge. The child must 
be urged to put forth resolute and prolonged 
effort to acquire knowledge. It is the aver- 
age intelligence we wish to raise, and to- 
wards this result each teacher at this meeting 
should take a coal from the altar of truth to 
kindle afresh the fire of enthusiasm. 
Supt. Saml. Hamilton responded in fitting 
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terms to the welcome that had been extended. 
‘There has never been a time in which more 
has been expected and demanded of the 
teacher than the present ; never before since 
the landing of the Pilgrims from the May- 
flower has the common school system held 
a position of such high importance, such 
transcendent responsibility. Let us rise to 
the measure of our opportunities, in so far 
as we have ability to do this. He was fol- 
lowed by Supt. Mackey, of Butler, in an 
earnest address. Supt. Harman, of Hazle- 
ton, in warm appreciation of the words of 
welcome, made the closing address of the 
morning. 

The session of the afternoon opened with 
brief addresses on educational topics. 

Prof. Thos. A. Smith, of West Chester 
State Normal School, said that educational 
thought, instead of progressing in one un- 
broken line, oscillates. Its vibrations are 
growing less because educators are thinking 
more. The pendulum still oscillates, but 
the extreme points of oscillation are not so 
far distant. There can probably be no 
perfect agreement. Things often quoted as 
principles of education are only maxims. 
‘To educators he would say: Tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. 

Supt. E. U. Aumiller, of Perry county, 


spoke on ‘‘ The Emotions as an Element in 


Education.’’ Teaching is rapidly becom- 
ing a profession. Institute instructors de- 
light in dissecting the intellect until we 
have become nauseated by the terms ‘‘ per- 
cept’’ and ‘‘concept.’’ No other educa- 
tion is so perfect as that in which the 
emotional nature is developed in due pro- 
portion to the intellect. The teacher who 
is quick to feel has the advantage. The 
emotions speak in any tongue without the 
chance of misinterpretation. 

Prof. J. M. Coughlin, of Luzerne, asked, 
‘*What is the great work that we have to 
do?’ To educate thoroughly popular 
sentiment that we may carry out and en- 
force good laws; on this we must centralize 
our efforts. Every boy and girl should 
receive a good education. The public 
school is a national institution, and upon it 
depends the perpetuity of the republic. If 
a pupil receives an education, he will ac- 
quire it only by thorough work on his own 
part. Fix in mind ‘constantly what consti- 
tutes a good education, then work out your 
conception. 

The inaugural address was then delivered 
by Supt. R. M. McNeal, who took for his 
theme, ‘‘ The Necessity of Moral Training,’’ 
in which he sounded a note of warning that 
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cannot be heeded too soon or too widely. 
The danger to which he calls attention is 
growing, and is of most threatening charac- 
ter. He spoke of that numerous class of 
people who look indifferently upon the 
greatest dangers to which our government 
and its institutions are exposed, who, ad- 
mitting that powerful influences are at work 
to subvert our liberties and destroy the 
happiness of the people, yet see no cause 
for anxiety, because they are confident that 
come what will, ‘God takes care of chil- 
dren, fools, and the United States.’’ 


The influences referred to, if not counteracted, 
will eventually sap our national vitality, subvert 
our liberty, and destroy our free institutions. To 
close our eyes to these tendencies is not only 
folly, but a failure on our part to perform the 
duties we owe to society and the government 
under which we live. The thoughtful and 
careful observer cannot fail to see and admit 
that there does not exist to-day that genuine 
honesty, truthfulness and integrity that should 
characterize the actions of men who have their 
own welfare and the prosperity of the nation at 
heart. There is a lamentable lack of honor 
manifested by men of every station and calling 
in life. There never was a time when moral 
obligations were so lightly regarded as at the 
present time. The inordinate desire for gain, 
the excessive ambition to secure public position 
and political preferment, and the desire to live 
beyond their means, seem to have taken posses- 
sion of many people, blunted their moral sense, 
preverted conscience and obliterated all ideas 
of honor, rectitude and integrity. The number 
of men proof against the peculiar temptations 
to dishonesty and wrong-doing in the various 
relations of life is altogether too small. 


After referring to the lack of confidence, 
dishonesty, fraud, defalcations, embezzle- 
ments, etc., in commerce and in almost 
every branch of business, he said: 


In politics there is perhaps more dishonesty 
and fraud practiced than in any other stations 
of trust in which men are placed. Under our 
republican form of government, with popular 
suffrage, and a different class of subordinate 
officials with every change of the administration 
of national affairs, it is not surprising that we 
have created and fastened an odious spoils 
system upon us. It cannot be denied that 
many who have been placed in high official 
positions are unscrupulous and corrupt and do 
not hesitate to betray the most sacred trust for 
private gain and personal ambition. The giv- 
ing and taking of bribes, the faithlessness of 
trusted officials and the corruption and fraud 
practiced in the various departments of our 
government, are a blot upon our national fame 
and a constant menace to our free institutions. 
The most alarming feature in connection with 
this state of affairs is the condition of publi 
sentiment that exists. A man who steals the 
available funds of a trust institution or of a pri- 
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vate individual, by whom he is employed, is 
detected and exposed. But instead of hiding 
himself from public gaze and being ashamed 
to look honest men in the face, he courts inter- 
views from newspaper correspondents, and 
evinces delight in spreading before the public 
the means by which, through a series of years, 
he cheated his employers and betrayed those 
who trusted him. Jf criminals were ostracised 
by society, as they deserve to be, instead of be- 
ing made heroes, there would be fewer embez- 
zlements, forgeries, and similar crimes. 


The discussion on the ‘‘Old and New 
in Education ’’ was opened by Dr. Edward 
Brooks, of Philadelphia, in a thoughtful 
paper. The ‘‘ new education”’ is the pro- 
gressive spirit of the thinking world in re- 
spect to education, there being in it little 
that is new, so far as pedagogic principles 
are concerned. The three lines of advance 
during the past half-century have been: In 
training the thought-power of the pupil 
rather than the memory, and here there is 
too little culture of the memory; in culti- 
vating the faculties of perception, utilizing 
the study of the things themselves, along 
with descriptions of the things as found in 
books ; and in manual training, the educa- 
tion of the hand as well as the head. The 
object in education is to secure knowledge, 
culture, efficiency. In the so-called new edu- 
cation, the concrete is often carried too far. 

Dr. A. E. Winship, editor of the New 
England Journal of Education, spoke on 
the same general subject. Whether ‘‘new’’ 
or ‘‘old,’’ we must have better teaching. 
In the former days the test of a school was 
its brilliant scholars; now the test is the 
average pupils; soon the test will be the 
height of the bottom, and the height of the 
several grades all the way up. It is not the 
leveling-down, but the leveling-up process 
that is wanted. ‘To test the primary school 
I go to the school next above it, the gram- 
mar school, and observe there the results of 
the work done below in preparing pupils for 
this grade. The training of all children in 
the schools should be the same until a cer- 
tain age or grade has been reached ; after 
that it may be carried forward on special 
lines of study and training. 

The session of Wednesday morning was 
devoted to memorial addresses upon the life 
and services of Dr. E. E. Higbee, late State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

State Supt. Waller delivered the memorial 
address. ‘To Vermont we are indebted for 
two of the greatest men in the history of 
our educational system—the great Com- 
moner, Hon, ‘Thaddeus Stevens, and Dr. 
E. E. Higbee. He sketched the life of the 
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latter until his fiftieth year, during most of 
which long period he was “like Moses in 
Horeb, preparing for his work.’’ In his 
51st year he was appointed State Superin- 
tendent by Gov. Hoyt. Assoon as possible 
he personally inspected the State from end 
to end, and everywhere aroused and directed 
the energies of school officers and the pub- 
lic. He was not a slave to systems, regard- 
ing them simply as a means, not an end. 
During his administration the school term 
was increased twenty per cent, and the gen- 
eral State appropriation doubled in amount. 
Dr. Higbee was many-sided—a linguist, a 
mathematician, a scientist, a poet, a phil- 
osopher, a theologian. Of him it may in- 
deed be worthily said: Zhts was a man/ 

In the remarks which followed, a number 
of persons spoke in all sincerity such tributes 
as are seldom spoken of the dead. During 
the memoral session two hymns were sung 
that had been written by Dr. Higbee. Two 
life-sized portraits, handsomely framed and 
mounted on easels, occupied a prominent 
place upon the stage during the last two 
days of the sessions. 

Hon. Henry Houck said there was prob- 
ably not another State Superintendent in 
this country the equal of Dr. Higbee in 
scholarship. But while he was a prince 
upon the platform and in the pulpit—a 
very king, indeed—in social circles he was 
a prince also; and it was as a friend that he 
loved best to think of him. What an elo- 
quent pleader we had in him, and what a 
friend we lost when he was taken away— 
dying as he did, with the harness on ! 

Dr. Edward Brooks said that Dr. Hig- 
bee’s theory of the true end of education 
was ‘‘to unsense the mind and to unself the 
will.’”” He came nearer the hearts of the 
teachers than any other man has ever done 
in Pennsylvania. He gave a greater uplift 
to the system than has been given by any 
other man. He got nearer to the heart, 
and touched the system with a more sympa- 
thetic touch, than any other man. 

Hon. J. Q. Stewart spoke of his connec- 
tion with the State Association, and said 
that he was always a wise counsellor and a 
good man, one whose sole purpose in life 
seemed to be to follow the precepts of his 
divine Master. 

Dr. Geo. M. Philips thought that Dr. 
Higbee’s great life-work was done in the 
college of which he was president and in 
which he was professor. ‘There seemed no 
branch of learning with which he was not 
conversant. His own merits, and not the 
accident of his position, made ‘him our 
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leader. When his opportunity came he 
was ready, fully equipped. I have known 
him only to love, only to respect, only to 
revere him. 

Dr. E. O. Lyte said that every Normal 
School in the State became more efficient in 
its work because of Dr. Higbee’s leadership, 
He was a Christian gentleman of the high- 
est type. We who knew him best know that 
his public life was as pure as his private life, 
and that his private life was without a flaw. 

Rev. W. H. Deatrick, for years one of 
his pupils at Mercersburg, said that one of 
the characteristics of his instruction was the 
inspiration he gave his pupils. His was 
always a high and holy influence. 

Miss Elizabeth Lloyd said that she hon- 
ored Dr. Higbee especially because of his 
unfailing courtesy to women, that true, manly 
chivalry which recognized on all occasions 
the dignity and honor of womanhood. 

Mr. J. P. McCaskey said: His life was 
heroic and he fell like a hero, on the field 
where duty called him. Among men he 
was of the very rarest type. He was the 
most remarkable man I have ever known on 
terms of intimate personal acquaintance. 
For thirty years it has been a part of my 
business, sparing neither time nor money, 
to hear and see the most noted actors, 
singers, orators and clergymen, and in a 
list of the ten most gifted persons I have 
ever known or seen or heard, Dr. Higbee’s 
name would hold an honored place. 

Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, chairman of the 
committee on the Higbee Memorial Fund 
reported that the sum of $3134.45 was on 
deposit, with some additional funds yet to 
be received, contributed to the said fund. 
The action of this committee was unani- 
mously approved by the Association. The 
following named were appointed a commit- 
tee, with discretionary power to provide a 
suitable memorial: Messrs. J. P. McCaskey, 
M. J. Brecht, M. G. Brumbaugh, Geo. M. 
Philips and H. W. Fisher. 

On Thursday morning Dr. T. B. Noss, 
Principal of the State Normal School at 
California, Pa., in a paper that attracted 
much attention, discussed the question, ‘‘Is 
German Education Better than Our Own?”’ 
His answer was in the affirmative, but he 
thinks that ours is steadily growing and im- 
proving, and will one day be better than 
theirs. Germany is a country of achieved 
results, while our own is largely a country of 
promise. Grecian, Roman, German, and 
American education are but different names 
for human education. The true aim of ed- 
ucation everywhere amd im every age is but 
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to prepare for complete living. In 1872 the 
government of Prussia by law prohibited the 
teaching of the alphabet. Germany has 
teachers far better prepared than our own 
American teachers, and she secures more de- 
finite results. Germany has no national 
system of education, but all the States have 
made that of Prussia the model for their 
systems of schools. If Prussia had refused 
to learn from strangers, she would not 
now be the envy of the world. In her nor- 
mal schools the course of study is three 
years, and these schools graduate on the aver- 
age but twenty-five students each per year. 
In Prussia these graduates enter the profes- 
sion for life. Ninety per cent. of Prussian 
teachers are men. In Germany all teachers 
are especially trained. In Pennsylvania we 
graduate nearly 500 students per annum from 
the Normal Schools, most of whom teach 
but a few years. In the United States 
teachers average but three years in teaching. 
In Germany the text-books are small, thin 
books ; ours are large. The German teacher 
uses no book, but talks from a full mind. 

In the animated discussion that followed 
the reading of this paper, Supt. Buehrle said 
that our schools do not fit for college as they 
should, and held that such training is as 
fairly due the pupil, if desired, as is instruc- 
tion in the elementary branches. Deputy 
Supt. Stewart said, that while we have no 
national system of education, some of the 
grandest results in general education in the 
history of the world have been attained in 
America. Individuality is here encour- 
aged. Weare, indeed, so far as the true pur- 
pose of school training goes, in the front 
rank in education. What we have to con- 
tend with is not illiterate Americans, but ig- 
norant Europeans. In the county (Wash- 
ington) which Dr. Noss represents he can 
probably not find a boy or girl, American 
born and ten years of age, who cannot read 
and write. Dr. Brooks thought it unfair to 
contrast German education and ours by the 
systems. The tendency of German educa- 
tion is to form all in the same mold, and to 
destroy individualism. The German, in 
original thought and inventive power, bears 
no comparison with the American. Com- 
paring the results of the two systems, we ar- 
rive at .a different conclusion from that 
reached when we compare the systems them- 
selves. Dr. Horne said: We boast of our 
literature and of our books, but our works 
on pedagogy and theology are largely re- 
productions of German works. 

The subject of ‘*School Libraries’’ was 
then presented in a practical paper by Supt. 
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L. E. McGinnes, of Steelton, Dauphin 
county, who has had much experience in 
this direction. He spoke of their useful- 
ness and what kinds of books should be 
found in them. The library in schools is a 
great agency in promoting scholarly re- 
search, and thus familiarizing pupils with 
the use of books. Thousands of children 
are every year leaving the schools without 
having acquired any taste for good reading. 
One of the great problems of the day is not 
so much how reading may be taught, but 
what to read after learning how. The first 
place in a school library should be given to 
works of reference ; and as to the character 
of the books generally, he protests against 
flimsy, sentimental fiction. 

Among other subjects of importance dis- 
cussed were ‘‘ The Work of the Principal,’’ 
and ‘‘Form Study and Drawing.’’ The 
closing address on Thursday afternoon was 
made by Dr. Z. X. Snyder, principal of the 
Indiana, Pa., State Normal School, upon 
the general subject of the old and new edu- 
cation. The evening lectures were by Dr. 
Hedley on ‘‘Heroes and Heroism,’’ and 
Hon. Geo. R. Wendling on ‘‘Saul of Tar- 
sus.’” They were able and eloquent, but 
under the circumstances they cost too 
much, the first costing $50 and the second 
$80, whereas both these gentlemen were 
advertising their work to secure engage- 
ments as lecturers before County Institutes. 
As a result of this and certain other items of 
outlay there was a deficit in the treasury, to 
meet which it was necessary for a number of 
members present to contribute ten dollars 
each towards payment of indebtedness. 

The Committee on Exhibits arranged 
under the general direction of County Su- 
perintendent A. G. C. Smith, of Delaware 
County, assisted by Mr. Bevan and Misses 
Ross. Harris and Fisher, of the local com- 
mittee at Mauch Chunk, occupied the 
rooms of the high school building with a 
suggestive display of school work from 
nineteen different places, distributed over 
eleven counties. These included Harrisburg, 
Wilkes-Barre, Hazleton, Mauch Chunk, 
West Chester, Catasauqua, Schuylkill Ha- 
ven, Newtown in Bucks county, Berwick in 
Columbia county, White Haven in Luzerne 
county, Chester City and a number of un- 
graded schools in Delaware county, the 
Wyoming Seminary, the Keystone State 
Normal School at Kutztown, and the model 
department of the State Normal School at 
Millersville. 

A committee on Legislation was provided 
for, and notice given that an amendment to 
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the constitution will be prepared at next 
session making this one of the elective 
Standing Committees. This year’s commit- 
tee was appointed by the president as fol- 
lows: Dr. E. O. Lyte, Prof. D. M. Sensenig, 
Deputy Supt. J. Q. Stewart, Supt. Geo. 
J. Luckey and Supt. D. S. Keith. To this 
committee was subsequently referred the re- 
solution offered by Co. Supt. Walton, ask- 
ing of the next legislature the passage of a 
law providing for district supervision of 
schools, with instructions to secure its enact- 
ment, if possible. A resolution presented 
by Dr. Geo. M. Philips, approving and re- 
commending a State organization of school 
directors was also adopted. 

Bedford was chosen as the next place of 
meeting, and an old Bedford man, Prof. 
Harry W. Fisher, now of Pittsburgh, was 
made chairman of the executive committee, 
with a first-rate second near by, in the person 
of Prof. M. G. Brumbaugh, of Huntingdon. 
The following is the list of officers for the 
ensuing year: President—Geo. M. Philips. 
Vice-Presidents—T.W. Bevan and Mary L. 
Dunn. Secretary—J. P. McCaskey. 7Zyeas- 
urer,D.S. Keck. Zicket Agent, J. F. Sickel. 
Executive Committee—H. W. Fisher, M. 
G. Brumbaugh, J. S. Walton, Elizabeth 
Lloyd, and Geo. W, Hull. 

The good people of Mauch Chunk did 
what was possible to manifest their hospi- 
tality and to make the stay of the Associa- 
tion comfortable and pleasant. Among 
other things the fine hall in which the ses- 
sions were held was thrown open free of 
cost. Co. Supt. McNeal was an admirable 
presiding officer, dignified, quiet, always 
ready and sure. Co. Supt. Snyder, the 
active chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, was ubiquitous and doing good work 
all the while. To the Treasurer, Prof. D. 
S. Keck, the Association is indebted for a 
smaller deficit in the treasury than would 
otherwise have been found to exist. He 
was indefatigable in his efforts to increase 
the enrollment, and thus provide means for 
payment of expenses incurred. The music 
has never been better presented by any in- 
structor at a State Association. Prof. Jerry 
March knows how to teach, and the West 
Chester public schools are fortunate in 
securing his services in vocal music for the 
coming year. 

The last evening of the session was spent 
at Glen Onoko, some two miles above 
Mauch Chunk, where with fire-works, and 
music, and songs, and recitations, and 
speeches, the hours passed pleasantly. The 


Glen was brilliantly illuminated, and thou- 





nee 





sands of people were there. Everything 
passed off happily, and we all left Mauch 
Chunk with very pleasant impressions of 
our three days’ stay in this unique little 
town, compressed almost into a single 
street between the river and the hills. 


— <——____—_- 


ENTHUSIASM IN TEACHING. 


T sometimes happens that inexperienced 

teachers forget that what may be plain 
enough to themselves may be obscure and 
discouraging, or at least uninviting, to the 
minds which they are endeavoring to lead 
from the known to the unknown. What 
can be more absolutely blind and unintellig- 
ible to the child who has never mastered 
them, than those arbitrary symbols, the let- 
ters of the alphabet? But these in their 
endless combinations are the key to the 
treasure-house of knowledge. ‘They unlock 
the lore of all the ages, the literature, his- 
tory, poetry, science, art of the present and 
of all former times. ‘They open up realms 
of knowledge from practical, every-day util- 
ity to the highest ideals and the loftiest 
hopes and aspirations of the most compre- 
hensive intellect, of the most far-reaching 
and all-comprehending imagination. 

From want of interest in the subject, from 
insufficient breadth of mental vision, lack of 
profound mastery of what they have been 
professionally engaged to impart, teachers 
are sometimes superficial or mechanical in 
the class-work which they have undertaken 
to do; and thus they fail to interest pupils 
in their studies, or to arouse them to en- 
thusiasm in their efforts to master the 
branches of study with which they endeavor 
to grapple. ‘Thus they fail in the highest 
function of the teaching art, the awakening 
of a thirst for knowledge to be slaked only 
by satisfying drafts from the Pierian spring. 
Their shortcomings in this regard only serve 
to show how greatly they have mistaken 
their high vocation. 

The difference between competency and 
its opposite in the art of teaching, as the 
writer had occasion to remark in talks to 
teachers thirty years ago, might be pictor- 
ially illustrated something in this wise: 
Suppose you were placed at midnight in 
an unknown region of country, with whose 
topography and character you were not 
familiar. It might be, for aught you could 
tell, a region of high culture and surpassing 
beauty, or it might be an uncivilized land 
of savage wildness. In groping your du- 
bious way in the obscurity and gloom to 
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some haven of rest or place of shelter, en- 
countering one obstacle after another—may 
be a fence or a forest, a quarry or a quag- 
mire—you might get a very unfavorable im- 
pression of the region in which you found 
yourself, and be inclined to sink down dis- 
heartened and despairing, and anxious that 
some guiding hand should pilot you out of 
what appeared to be a hopeless labyrinth of 
difficulties. 

But let the risen sun pour his flood of 
light ‘and glory over the scene, and lo! the 
magical transformation! The dreary desert 
vanishes, the tangled wilderness gives place 
to broad roads and pleasant by-paths lead- 
ing to comfortable and happy homes; emer- 
ald meadows jeweled with dew-drops; crys- 
tal brooklets sparkling in the sunlight, as 
they go dancing onward with subdued glad- 
ness to the sea; golden harvest-fields bend- 
ing low with the weight of their precious 
burden; mountain heights lifting themselves 
majestically to the radiant clouds, as if they 
were the altars and the home of more than 
an Olympian Jove; beautiful groves waving 
musically in the summer breeze, and tossing 
their masses of foliage to the sunlight, as if 
in gladsome adoration of the Great Creator 
—all bright, all beautiful, glowing and glor- 
ious under the vivifying influence of the 
new-born king of day! 

What the sun is to the landscape the 
teacher is to the school ; pouring light, in- 
tellectual light, upon the obscure and diffi- 
cult pathway up the hill of science. ‘‘ Buf 
tf that light be darkness, how great ts that 
darkness!”’ 


ee eee 
EDUCATION AND THE FARM. 


N the article on the late President Garfield, 
| copied into the July number of this Jour- 
nal from the Cleveland Press, the remark 
that ‘“‘the majority of his pupils at Hiram 
were boys who came in from the farms, and 
most ofthem would, but for their experiences 
under him, doubtless be farmers now,” 
seems by implication to doubt the respecta- 
bility of the farmer’s vocation as compared 
with positions that bring with them notoriety, 
or the desirability and value of a liberal 
education to farmers as farmers. 

This it seems to us vividly illustrates the 
pervading misapprehension that education 
is only valuable to the extent that it makes 
its possessor conspicuous and prominent, 
and that this motive should be the chief in- 
centive to inspire the youthful aspirant to 
endeavor to get an education. This, we 
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take it, is to a large extent a mistaken and 
wholly inadequate motive for the object in 
view, and by no means a measure of the 
highest and truest ambition. The aspira- 
tion should be education for its own sake, 
for the mental grasp and moral power that 
follow a true and thorough education, for 
the development and training of all the 
powers of the mind and soul and spiritual 
nature, that, united, they may reach the 
highest capability for usefulness in whatever 
position in life we may find ourselves ; con- 
secrating to this end all the talents, be they 
many or few, with which God and Nature 
may have endowed us. The blare of trum- 
pets, or the thunder of shouting multitudes, 
are not the highest and best criterion of 
merit or achievement. That the solution of 
life’s diversified and momentous problems 
may oftentimes be worked out in solitude 
and seclusion, and perhaps under the pres- 
sure of heavy sorrows, detracts nothing from 
the real value of what is accomplished, but 
on the contrary may add deeper emphasis 
to the final verdict, ‘‘ Well done, good and 
faithful servant.’’ 

Agriculture was the primal vocation of 
our race, and no other can be named that is 
more honorable or that carries with it a truer 
claim to genuine respectability, and there is 
none which a liberal education would more 
truly dignify and adorn. A college educa- 
tion, ifit be the genuine article and thor- 
oughly mastered and digested, can be as 
useful and influential to the career of a 
practical farmer as to anybody else, if the 
recipient be of the right stuff, so as not 
to be spoiled by it. Farmers’ boys furnish 
a large proportion of the fresh blood and 
vigorous stamina of professional life and the 
business world, but the fact that they are 
well educated is no reason why they should 
desert the old homestead when they part 
company with their Alma Mater. 

We remember three farmers’ sons who 
acquired a college education and graduated 
with credit to themselves, but who returned 
with manly good judgment to the old 
paternal acres where they first saw the light, 
to devote themselves for life to the agricul- 
tural pursuits in which they had been reared. 
They have always been men of weight and 
influence in their respective communities, 
and now in the mellow sunset of life they 
can look forward with a clear conscience 
and serene contentment to the close of 
earthly careers that have been useful and 
beneficent in a marked degree, and that 
will leave the world better than they found 
it. These are merely a few examples out of 
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many that could doubtless be cited to illus- 
trate a policy that is in the highest degree 
commendable, and that we are persuaded 
will be more generally adopted in practice 
as the years go by. 

There is nothing in the pursuit of agricul- 
ture that is incompatible with the broadest 
learning and the thorough mental training 
that a liberal education can give. There 
are still large portions of the State where it 
can be truly said, and without offence, that 
if the farmers generally were better educated 
their common schools would not be, as the 
reports show, so deplorably neglected and 
mismanaged. With better understanding 
of the nature and value of a sound elemen- 
tary education, they would be more vigi- 
lant in securing its benefits for their child- 
ren and their children’s children. 


_>- ——— 


EXAMPLES OF PATRIOTISM. 





PRIVATE ENDOWMENTS TO COMMON SCHOOLS: 
NOBLE EXAMPLES OF UNSELFISH 
PATRIOTISM. 





N looking over the last annual report 
from Chester county, our attention was 

attracted to the following paragraph with 
reference to one of the township school 
districts the name of which is not given, nor, 
we regret to say, the name of the liberal- 
minded citizen to whom it refers, or we 
would gladly have mentioned them here: 
** One large-hearted gentleman has endowed 
a library, and given to the School Board a 
fund, the income of which is to add fifteen 
dollars per month to the salary of the 
teacher.”’ 

This praiseworthy action indicates not 
only a generous heart, but unusual forecast 
and sagacity on the part of the donor in the 
adaptation of means to ends. ‘Through the 
Library he furnishes food for the mind that 
will be a perennial blessing to the children 
of the district who may be within reach of 
its freely-offered mental treasures; and in 
the fund for the Teacher he put his money 
where he plainly saw it was most needed 
and would do the most good, namely, in she 
work of instruction, which is the weak point 
in by far too many of our public schools. 
Besides, in meeting what he regarded as a 
social and public obligation, he performed 
that duty which seemed to be the nearest to 
him and not lying far off in time or distance; 
and then in selecting the agencies through 
which his benefactions should accomplish 





their desired purpose, he did not leave them 
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to the uncertainties which sometimes ac- 
company the actions of executors and ad- 
ministrators after a man is dead. He had 
the good judgment to select corporate 
authorities, part of a great constitutional 
organization that will continue to have an 
existence in perpetuity and always be under 
the vigilant supervision of the community 
he intended to benefit ; the annual votes of 
the citizens and the pressure of the vigilant 
local public sentiment always being a guar- 
antee for the safe keeping and proper ad- 
ministration of his wise and thoughtful en- 
dowments. He could not have made a safer 
investment of his money, nor put it under 
the protection of stronger safeguards. 

We have often wondered that these con- 
siderations have not had a stronger influence 
in determining the channels through which 
private beneficence could contribute to the 
public welfare. The common school system 
reaches to every home and hearthstone; it 
runs parallel with our organized govern- 
ment in all its widely-spread ramifications ; 
and, in its permanency and pervading in- 
fluence, can be a most potential agency in 
protecting the means and embalming the 
memory of good men who desire to bless 
and benefit the communities in which they 
reside. 

We recall at this moment two conspicu- 
ous instances of this nature which furnish 
illustrations and proud examples of the 
policy indicated, viz : the late Mr. Leonard, 
who contributed $30,000 for the erection of 
the graded public school building in Clear- 
field; and Gen. John Patton, who gave 
$10,000 toward the erection of the High 
School in Curwensville, Clearfield county, 
and has never regretted this wise and per- 
manently useful disposition of his money. 
These latest and unique endowments, quoted 
from Chester county, furnish a new and 
most gratifying illustration of the possibili- 
ties which lie right at the door of liberal 
handed and patriotic citizens in all parts of 
the Commonwealth, if they choose to avail 
themselves of the opportunities which are so 
easily within their reach, and so remark- 
ably free from any risk of failure or disap- 
pointment. The too-often despised and 
neglected Common School can thus become, 
through private agency, monumental in 
character and luminous with the glory of 
unselfish patriotism. 

These good men but ‘‘go before and 
point the way’’ for other men of moderate 
means to follow—but only such men follow 
as are possessed of wise heads and blessed 
with generous hearts. 
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OF EDUCATIONAL INTEREST. 


HE following condensed reports of pa- 
pers read before the American Institute 
of Instruction, which held its annual session 
at Saratoga early in July, and for which we 
are indebted to the New England /Journa/ of 
Education, are suggestive upon the subjects 
considered. We had hoped in this connec- 
tion also to present abstracts of certain 
papers read at the National Educational As- 
sociation at St. Paul, but must defer these 
for another issue of the Journa/. 

Supt. G. C. Fisher, of Muskegan, Michi- 
gan, upon the subject of ‘‘ Women in Edu- 
cation,’’ said: 

In Massachusetts there are ninety female to 
ten male teachers, in Germany there are ninety 
male to ten female teachers, the figures being 
precisely reversed. The superiority of the Ger- 
man schools is due not to the employment of so 
many male teachers, but to the professional 
training that German teachers receive and must 
receive, and the professional spirit that is born 
of that training. You ask a German teacher why 
he does so and so, why he pursues such and 
such a conrse, and his answer is ready. He has 
a reason for everything. We ought to get at 
first principles just as the Germans do. We 


need a headship, or what would be better for us, 


a unity of ae pe as we have a unity of 


states and a unity of individualisms. We are 
weak on the psychological side. We have our 
good points, our strong points, and in some re- 
spects we are ahead of Germany. We have 
more helpful educational papers. We are a 
nation of practical workers. We have, as a 
rule, better school books, better school furniture, 
and more attractive school-rooms. There is 
more heart feeling in the management of our 
pupils. Weare more tactful and trustful, and 
are doing more to teach manners and morals. 
The points of excellence are due largely to the 
presence of women in our schools. They are 
more conscientious than men, and they have, as 
a rule, greater governing and teaching power. 
Teaching comes a little nearer a woman's life 
than a man’s. I would not crowd the men out 
of the school-room, They have their place there 
and their way of looking at things, and it is a 
good way, a necessary way. It does a girl as 
much good as a boy to come under the influ- 
ence of a well-bred and highly-educated man. 
For the heads of institutions I prefer men to 
women, as a rule, but they must be heads. 
Women have a wonderful power in arousing 
the heroic element, especially in boys, and 
bringing out latent nobility of character. The 
influence of a true woman is toward strength. 
True womanhood embraces strength and rev- 
erence for strength. The female teachers of 
this country should be united. They would 
wield a powerful influence if they worked to- 
gether for common aims. They ought to come 
forward as speakers and writers, and take 4 
more active part as institute debaters and work- 
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ers. They should be the willing and glorious 
star to lead the woman's movement, and not 
the timid and foolish torch to frighten it back. 


President Andrews, of Brown University, 
spoke as follows upon the question of ‘ Pa- 
triotism and the Public Schools:’’ 


All will agree that patriotism is a very import- 
ant quality, that the public schools can be made 
greatly to promote it, and that they may of right 
be employed for this purpose—nay, must be so 
employed. The question is, How can such a 
beneficent result be brought about? How can 
the public instruction, which so many of us are 
engaged in imparting, be made to minister in 
the best way to patriotic sentiment and purpose 
in our pupils? We err if we expect to attain 
this end, to any great or helpful extent, by 
Fourth of July oratory, or by the purchase and 
raising of tlags, according to the pleasant fash- 
ion now so popular. There is some danger in 
our day lest the United States flag become a 
fetich. Simply to fly the flag over our school- 
houses will never by itself make staunch de- 
votees to our nation’s cause. Of as little avail 
is it to inculcate a partisan or a sectional spirit, 
or to make boys and girls believe that the life 
of the nation depends upon the prevalence of 
this or that particular policy. Nor do we gain 
aught by overlooking the vices which attach to 
our politics and to our distinguished citizens, 
past or present, or by portraying our country’s 
possibilities and virtues as greater than they are, 
either absolutely or in comparison with those of 
other nations, or by belittling or denying the 
dangers with which our political outlook is be- 
set. We shall best promote patriotism in schools 
and scholars—(1) by fully recognizing and con- 
tinually that it is part of the business of the pub- 
lic school to make good citizens. Impress 
upon pupils that our schools exist for a public 
Purpose, and that they fail as public schools save 
as they subserve this purpose. Each will tend 
to refer every blessing which he derives from the 
school to the state, and so to become a more 
enthusiastic citizen. (2) By teaching in the 
schools more and better lessons touching the 
theory, the facts, and the duties of our civic life. 
As to theory, we need to insist that government 
is a necessary good, not a necessary evil. Evils 
gather about our political life, and they are to 
be unsparingly denounced. As to facts, we 
ought in our public school instruction to dwell 
more on the history of liberty in early and in 
modern times; upon the slow growth and the 
cost of liberty, and especially upon the career 
of free government in our own land; the rise of 
the United States into a single political power, 
the revolutionary war, and the creation, adop- 
tion, and preservation of our Federal Consti- 
tution. And as to duties, let us point out not 
only the obligation we are under of activity in 
politics, but the possibility and the duty of hon- 
est participation in political office. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore spoke on ‘‘ The 
Educational Outlook :’’ 


There has been great progress in all the 
branches of education during the last genera- 
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tion. Much more importance is now attached 
tothe primary grades than ever before. Kin- 
dergartens are formed and patronized exten- 
sively. Common schools are recognized as 
agentsin the development of children as human 
beings. The high schools and colleges are ad- 
justing their courses of study so as to furnish a 
continuous and more normal education. Good 
health is receiving its proper share of attention, 
and before long we may hope to see bodily cul- 
ture occupying its proper place as a compulsory 
part in every school course. But moral training 
must never be subordinated to anything. This 
moral training is not impossible without relig- 
ious training. The moral nature existed long 
before the Bible or any religion. The Bible ap- 
peals to the moral nature, and not the moral 
nature to the Bible. The moralities can be in- 
culcated without reference to religious dogmas. 
Teaching is rapidly becoming arecognized pro- 
fession. No profession is equal to teaching, in 
work required or demanded. The American 
teacher must mold and; fashion all that foreign 
nations cast off upon America. The education 
of woman has taken unprecedented strides dur- 
ing the past two decades, In the West nearly 
all the colleges are open to women. In the 
East we are giving women the same privileges 
as men; but we keepthem apart. Modern ed- 
ucation reaches out in all directions. There are 
schools for every conceivable specialty and for 
every class of people, everywhere. These are of- 
ten inadequate, especially so those for the pro- 
fessional training or teachers, but all are rapidly 
increasing and enlarging. Never was there an 
educational era like the present, nor a time 
when the outlook was so promislng. 


Prof. J. C. Greenough, principal of the 
Westfield, Mass., Normal School, read a pa- 
per on ‘‘ The Essentials of Good Teaching :”’ 


Teaching is occasioning and facilitating that 
mental activity which results in knowledge and 
power. An essential of good teaching is that it 
be in accord with principles inherent in the na- 
ture of man. One of these principles is that the 
activity of the mind is modified by the condition 
of the body. A second is that knowledge is 
only gained primarily by means of objects. A 
third is that the mind gains knowledge and 
ability to do by the exertion of its active power. 
Self-activity is conditioned upon attention. At- 
tention is self-direction of the mind in thinking. 
It originates in the mind, but it can be occa- 
sioned. The ability to arouse, sustain and con- 
trol attention is of the first importance in the 
teacher. Itis not sufficient that the attention 
be passive. It must be voluntary. The mind 
gains knowledge of objects in natural order 
and of subjects in logical order. Rational 
teaching is for definite and permanent ends. 
There should be no aimless teaching. The 
aim should be definite. 

Method is the third essential of good teach- 
ing. The true method is the analytic. Syn- 
thesis is the sequel of analysis. Present, or 
lead the student to present to himself, the real 
object or subject to be studied. Fix his atten- 
tion upon this, and direct him in its study. 
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Lead him to state his own ideas and thoughts 
in his own language. Correct his language, 
and introduce new terms as needed to express 
his ideas and thoughts. If the objective method 
is used, the pupil commits to memory the truth 
rather than statements about the truth. In lec- 
turing, he is told ; in object teaching, he learns 
for himself. All elementary teaching must be 
objective. Whatever is absolutely new can be 
taught in no other way. 

Lecturing can come only when the pupil is 
prepared by objective teaching to make the 
words used occasion clear and distinct ideas. 
It is the means of imparting secondary know- 
ledge or information. The teacher who wishes 
to succeed must keep prominent his personality. 
He must be able to cherish an ideal, his pupil, 
and make it grow. Without aspiration the 
teacher is dead. Mark Hopkins was an ideal 
teacher. The study of his life is an educational 
training. He had a personality. His person- 
ality flowed into others. He had an influence 
over all who knew him. Personality is the re- 
sult of one thought, one feeling, one striving. 
It prevails by being what it is. 


President B. P. Raymond, of Wesleyan 
University, Middletown, Connecticut, spoke 
upon ‘Scholarly Spirit:’’ 

The scholar is characterized by a love of 
knowledge and the truth, and by power to think 
comprehensively and accurately. Power to 
think must be gained by training. It is not 
born, in a person, and it does not come easily. 
One must have a love of the truth before he can 
devote himself to acquiring all the details of 
truth with painstaking care. Things must be 
thought out in their relation to other things. 
The trained man has an insight that leads him 
beyond miere superficialties. With all our mod- 
ern appliances and methods it is, and must re- 
main, an impossibility to put a thought into the 
pupil's mind. Every thought must originate in 
the mind. We get all the percepts of a thing 
or circumstance, and then we unite them into 
the notion, the idea, the thought. The boys 
who think are to be the men who.will be the 
leaders in the settlement of the great questions 
of the future. 


Ex-Senator J. W. Patterson followed 
Prest. Raymond on the same general subject : 


Civilization has brought with it the spirt of 
scholarship. The scholars of past ages are the 
men we know to-day. In almost every case, 
the scholar is the man who passes into eternity 
as agenius. The scholarly spirit, if indulged, 
becomes a passion which impels its votaries 
into a search for the intellectual and spiritual 
springs of human action; and the understand- 
ing soinstructed in the fundamental facts of the 
organic life of society, no longer drifts in the 
superficial and temporary flaws which disturb 
the public mind. This is one of the chief ad- 
vantages to an organized community of the in- 
fluence of schools of learning. The reason and 
judgment of an educated people are stored and 
steadied by all that men have thought and 
done in centuries, and by the blood-bought ex- 
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perience of generations. A knowledge of the 
historic past is an indispensable condition of 
free institutions and national prosperity. We 
do ourselves a wrong if we limit our companion- 
ship to the local and present, when we may 
hold daily communion with the mightiest spirits 
of all lands and all ages, and in our measure 
be transformed into the same image. 

Our danger is not so much that the scholarly 
spirit may fail to secure for us the higher educa- 
tion, as that it may not have sufficient power to 
give to the millions that throng our magnificent 
domain, that lower education without which 
popular governments are impossible. European 
States have been forced to adopt our example 
of free schools, and are outrivaling us in the 
privileges of scholarship afforded to the masses. 
Popular education is not only the genius of 
liberty, but it is the dominant element of 
political economy. We cannot afford, even in 
the business of money-making, to allow any 
State to neglect the education of its children. 
But rising far above these mercenary ends is 
the consideration that the scholarly spirit is the 
source of national character, and the promise of 
grander and diviner things yet to be in the 
unwritten history of the republic. 


———————————— 


ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 


CAMERON—Supt. Ella Herrick: Gibson town- 
ship school board passed the following: ‘Re- 
solved, That the teachers of Gibson township be 
required to hold a Local Institute in the several 
school houses of the district each month during 
the term."’ In accordance with this action the 
first meeting was held in Castle Garden school 
house, June 27 and 28; it was well attended. 

CHESTER—Supt. Walton: The standard of 
our provisional certificates has been steadily 
and persistently advanced. Very few more 
certificates than necessary to fill the schools 
were issued. A committee appointed by the 
Directors’ Association of Chester county, com- 
posed of Dr. G. M. Philips, Supt. Addison 
Jones, Rev. Wm. T. Bull, I. A. Cleaver, T. J. 
Durnell, and J. S. Walton, met June 14th, for 
the purpose of assisting other counties in work- 
ing up a sentiment and desire for a State Direc- 
tors’ Association at no distant day. 

DELAWARE--Supt. Smith: Most of the schools 
continued their sessions through the greater 
part of June. Quite a number of pupils through- 
out the county, some from rural schools in 
charge of one teacher, were examined by me, 
and all pupils recommended by the teacher 
passed a very creditable examination in the 
common branches, and some in algebra and 
literature also. A diploma was given them for 
the purpose of increasing the interest in public 
school work and keeping our larger girls and 
boys in the schools longer. The diploma was 
specially prepared for the purpose, and is 
adapted for use anywhere in the county. The 
annual examination of teachers was attended 
with much more satisfactory results than here- 
tofore. The teachers holding provisional certifi- 
cates seem to realize that, in order to success- 
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fully compete with others in the profession, 
they must qualify themselves more thoroughly ; 
in consequence of this much careful preparation 
is made, which cannot be otherwise than bene- 
ficial to themselves. Only 57 applicants who 
had never taught were examined, and 29 of 
these were rejected. In all 154 applicants were 
examined, 107 provisional and g professional 
certificates granted, and 38 rejected. 

HUNTINGDON—Supt. Rudy: June 1g I as- 
sisted in the examination of the Senior class at 
Brethren’s Normal College, Huntingdon. A 
new school-house is in course of erection at 
Marklesburg, two rooms. 

INDIANA—Supt. Hammers: A number of se- 
lect schools are in operation throughout the 
county; in the majority of cases they are well 
patronized. Banks, Rayne and West Wheat- 
field will each have a new school house the 
coming term. This is commencement week at 
the Indiana State Normal, and the exercises are 
attracting many visitors from home and abroad. 

Jun1aTA—Supt. Carney: The select schools 
throughout the county have closed their spring 
terms. The one at Thompsontown had a very 
successful session, as it was well attended by the 
teachers of the county. 

LEBANON.—Supt. Boyer: A new high school 
building is in process of erection. The old acad- 
emy building is being thoroughly renovated so 
that it will look like a new building. The Board 
has divided the course of study into five grades 
below the high school: Primary, Secondary, 
Intermediate, Second and First Grammar. 
Each of these five grades is intended to cover 
two years, which added to the three years of the 
high school course will make thirteen years for 
the entire course. Is this too long? Should not 
the high school afford the means of preparation 
for college to such of its patrons as may desire 
this instruction ? 

LuZERNE—Supt. Harrison: Ex-County Supt. 
Grimes, of Columbia, succeeds Prof. P. Martin 
as Supervising Principal at Plymouth. Normal 
classes have been formed at Kingston, in con- 
nection with Wyoming Seminary; at Pleasant- 
ville Academy, under D. M. Hobbes, and at 
Huntington Mills Academy, under Prof. W. S. 
Clarke. School Boards are electing teachers as 
soon as I am able to make a report of the ex- 
aminations. Salaries are being increased in 
many districts, and the outlook for the coming 
year is very bright. Have had an average of 
four directors present at each examination. 

MERCER—Supt. Hess: Our numerous high 
schools, colleges and academies have closed 
their year’s work with appropriate exercises, 
several of them graduating large classes. The 
progressive school board and teachers of Shen- 
ango township have no thought of abandoning 
the course of study pursued in their schools, 
notwithstanding the fact that not a single pupil 
was found able to complete the same this year. 
It is observed that districts having a single 
continuous term are selecting their teachers 
from the best talent the county affords. Select 
schools are in operation at Mercer and Wheat- 
land. Many of our leading teachers are in at- 
tendance at the summer schools. 
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NORTHAMPTON—Supt. Hoch: The events of 
the month were the commencement exercises 
of the high schools, colleges, and normal schools 
throughout the county. I attended the exercises 
of Lafayette College and Kutztown State Nor- 
mal School. At both these institutions the 
graduates acquitted themselves very creditably 
in the delivery of their essays and orations. 

PoOTTER—Supt. Kies: All summer schools 
are now in session; the attendance, however, is 
steadily decreasing as the term advances. The 
semi-annual meeting of the Teachers’ Associa- 
tion was held at Genesee Forks, June 27th and 
28th. The programme was well rendered and 
a lively interest was taken in the proceedings 
by all. The Coudersport School Board has 
taken a step in the right direction, namely, 
paying such of its teachers as attend a Summer 
School of Methods $2 a month extra for the en- 
suing year. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Berkey: Local normal 
schools are in progress at Berlin, Somerset, 
Jenner X Roads, Confluence, New Lexington, 
Conemaugh and Shanksville. All of these are 
well attended and indicate a full and competent 
supply of teachers for the coming year. Quite 
a large number of our teachers are attending 
Stzte Normal Schools. Somerset Boro. has de- 
cic 4 to have an eight-months term this year— 
an dvance of one month over last year. New 
houses are being built in Brothers Valley, Som- 
erset, Black and Conemaugh townships. The 
increased State appropriation this year is a 
source of encouragement to our people, and as 
a result we hope to have higher wages, more 
competent teachers, and better schools than 
ever before. 

Bristot—Supt. Booz: The schools closed 
June 27. All the old teachers were re-appointed 
with an increase of salary in each case. A class 
of four pupils graduated, each receiving from 
the Board a formal certificate, and a gift of 
books besides. After the exercises a re-union 
of the classes of '87 and '89 was held, at which 
directors, superintendent and teachers were 
present. 

NORRISTOWN—Supt. Gotwals:* The com- 
mencement exercises were held in Music Hall, 
which was crowded to its utmost capacity with 
an appreciative audience. The class con- 
sisted of 41 graduates—18 boys_and 23 girls. 
Two rooms of the high school were filled with 
representative school work of the different 
grades, and opened to the public for inspection 
for two days. This exhibit had a good effect, 
not only upon the parents and friends in gen- 
eral, but also upon children, in many of whom 
was created a desire to do still better work. 

PHENIXVILLE—Supt. Leister: Five boys and 
twelve girls were graduated from our high 
school. The attendance of patrons and friends 
was as large as the capacity of the hall, the 
largest auditorium in the borough, would permit. 

SHAMOKIN—Supt. Harpel: The annual ex- 
amination of teachers was held June 23 and 24. 
Of a class of thirty-one applicants, twenty-eight 
received provisional certificates, and three pro- 
fessional. Our board is erecting two first-class 
school buildings. 
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Ecuo.—Echo was a beautiful nymph, fond of the 
woods and hills, where she devoted herself to wood- 
land sports. She was a favorite of Diana, and attended 
her in the chase. But Echo nad one failing ; she was 
fond of talking, and, whether in chat or argument, 
would have the last word. Juno, having discovered 
that some deception had been practiced by Echo, 
passed sentence upon her in these words: “ You shall 
forfeit the use of that tongue with which you have 
cheated me, except for the one purpose you are so 
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fond of—ref/y. You shall still have the last word, 
but no power to speak first.” This nymph saw Nar 
cissus, a beautiful youth, as he pursued the chase upon 
the mountains. How she longed to address him in 
the softest accents, and win him to conversation, but 
it was not in her power. She waited with impatience 
for him to speak first, and had her answer ready. One 
day, the youth, being separated from his companions, 
shouted aloud,“ Who’shere ?” Echo replied, “ Here.” 
| Narcissus, looking around but sccing no one, called 
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out, “Come.” Echo answ wered, “Cc ome.” ” As no one 
came, Narcissus called again, “ Why do you shun 
me?” Echo asked the same question. “ Let us join 
one another,” said the youth. The maid answered 
with all her heart in the same words, and hastened to 
the spot. He started back, exclaiming, “ Hands off? 
1 would rather die than you should have me.” “Have 
me,” said she, but it was all in vain. 


He left her, | 
and she went to hide her blushes in the recessesof the | 





woods. From that time forth she lived in caves and 
among mountain cliffs. Her form faded with grief, 
till, at last, all her flesh had shrunk away, her bones 
had changed into rocks, and there was nothing left 
of her but her voice. With that she is still ready to 
reply to any one who calls her, and always keeps up 
her old habit of having the last word.— Age of Fadl. 
There is something in the very shape of harps, as 
though they had been made by music.—Basky 





